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The First of the Papers onthe GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES 
of SCOTLAND is unavoidably postponed to next week. The HAMIL- 
JON-DOUGLAS Family will be the subject of the first paper, expected 
on the 22nd inst. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
————_——_—__ 

HE Lancashire people are squeezing speeches out of Mr. Glad- 

stone like sugar out of cane. He has spoken this week at Bol- 
ton on the utility of people’s parks and the expensiveness of too 
much smoke, and at Liverpool on colonial and foreign policy and 
British finance. The speeches are all of them rather too full 
of honeyed words, flatteries of England, American in all but their 
sound, and vague assurances of a good time supposed to be coming. 
The most important of them was the one at Liverpool, where Mr. 
Gladstone affirmed that England had foresworn all lust of terri- 
torial aggrandizement (the age of conquests is past, said Napoleon, 
ashe gulped down Savoy), and will only retain her colonies on 
condition that they perform their duties as freemen. In other 
words, Mr. Gladstone wishes the Empire neither to advance nor 
recede in territory, but devote itself to the ‘administration of the 
constitution ” and the improvement of the condition of the people. 
In foreign politics England, being an island, is to wait for that 
influence sure to attend the opinion of an “ impartial” 
power. There seems to have been for once in his life a confusion 
between two ideas in Mr. Gladstone's mind,—the respect which 
a judge obtains from his impartiality, and the power he wields 
because behind him stands an irresistible executive. The ‘“ impar- 
tiality ” of a bystander does not greatly influence a street fight. 


Mr. Gladstone, in his speech at Bolton on the opening of Farn- 
worth Park, the present of Mr. Barnes to the town, remarked on 
the extraordinary change which a few generations had made in the 
love of man for Nature. The Greeks, he said, however much of 
beauty they might have discerned in Nature, certainly had no sort 
of sympathy with the delight in detached individual objects,—a 
tree, or a stream, or a hill,—which is so often part of the common 
life of the poorest Englishman. Indeed even a century or less ago 
“communion with Nature” would have sounded an unnatural 
phrase of gross affectation, while Wordsworth, who was the poetic 
high priest of Nature, entirely disbelieved in the capacity of people 
in general to enter into that communion, and wrote sonnets against 
their invasion of the Cumberland lakes. Now, said Mr. Glad- 
stone, it is a sensible part of the life of the working-classes. It is 
certainly true and very curious that Nature, which up to Words- 
worth’s time was more or less an external world, has for the last 
half-century been amalgamating itself as it were with the mind of 
man, and penetrating in some sense inside his character, widening 
and perhaps also rendering more vague and misty, and endowing as 
It were with a sort of soft dim beauty, the range of his feelings. 
The pagan world worshipped the powers of Nature,—we are in 
danger of worshipping its symbols. 


After the ceremonial at Farnworth Mr. Gladstone attended a 
banquet, and after the banquet made a furious onslaught on a 
nuisance which he seems to regard with personal dislike, viz., 
smoke. Ile called it the “ great smoke question,” declared that it 
Was comparatively useless to open parks for the people while this 
“ Wanton discharge of smoke into the pure atmosphere of heaven ” 
Was allowed to continue. His belief was that the suppression of 
smoke was a very important matter, that it would “ be a saving of 
Several millions a year to the population of the metropolis alone.” 





“one of his most useful efforts,” and that he hoped his audience 
would *‘ operate upon the Legislature ” to secure yet more stringent 
enactments. Obviously Mr. Gladstone does not intend to maintain 
the liissez-fuire theory of legislation. We dare say, the quadrennial 
painting of London being taken into the account, he is right in his 
estimate of loss ; but he should have given some hint of the way 
he hoped to secure his end. Are we to have a system of smoke 
drainage ? 

In his financial speech at Liverpool on Thursday Mr. 
Gladstone reprimanded justly though gently the wild and 
visionary schemes of the Financial Reform Association, which 
is so enamoured of direct taxation as to wish to dispense 
entirely with every other source of revenue. erhaps he 
admitted too much when he agree] that, even theoretically, direct 
taxation is the sounder system ;—no doubt it is the most econo- 
mical of money, but whether it is so economical of comfort as one 
which enables the poor to adjust at pleasure the amount of their 
own taxation according to their earnings and their wants, by tax- 
ing consumption only, is a very questionable matter indeed. 


The news from America to the 1st October left the Federal 
General Sheridan at Harrisonburg at the extreme southern point 
of the Shenandoah Valley, successful in having driven General 
Early quite out of the valley after his two defeats, but not yet 
quite prepared to follow him to Charlottesville on the road to 
Lynchburg, where the Confederates appear to have made a stand, 
and to have been reinforced, probably from Richmond. The news 
from the James River was of more moment. General Grant had 
made a considerable advance both north and south of the James 
River. On the 29th September General Ord’s corps advanced from 
General Butler's lines at City Point, crossed the James on a 
pontoon bridge to the north side, and advanced and carried 
the entrenchments below Chapin’s Farm on the Osborne road, 
capturing fifteen guns and 200 or 330 prisoners. At the 
same time General Birney advanced from Deep Bottom (also on 
the north side), and carried the Newmarket road. This advance 
was probably partly for the sake of diversion, though an advantage 
in itself, for on the 30th General Warren advanced on the left 
from the Weldon line and carried the enemy's works, and 
General Meade advanced and carried the works at Poplar Grove, 
on the Lynchburg line of railway, leaving, if he retains his posi- 
tion, only the Danville line open. The ease with which these 
operations seem to have been performed rather countenance the 
many rumours that General Lee is in great want of men, and 
having had alrealy to detach troops to Lynchburg to resist 
General Sheridan, is contemplating some considerable contraction 
of his lines round Richmond. The Confederates have made an 
irruption into Missouri and gained some successes there, and Con- 
federate General Forrest and his cavalry are said to be breaking 
up the railway between Chattanooga and Nashville, and so dis- 
turbing Sherman's communications. 


All the political rumours are favourable to Mr. Lincoln's elec- 
tion, and he himself is complying with the Baltimore Conven- 
tion's request to provide himself with a homogeneous Cabinet. The 
Postmaster-Genera!, Mr. Montgomery Blair, whom the Republi- 
cans believed to be a less strenuous anti-slavery mau than the 
President, has resigned, but is canvassing vehemently for Mr. 
Lincoln, as is Mr. Chase, the late Financial Secretary, in Ohio. The 
Republican leaders have at least laid aside all personal feelings in 
the struggle, and unless some great military disaster intervenes 
their success seems tolerably certain. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury delivered his charge on oceasion 
of his primary visitation of his diocese on Tueslay. He referred of 
course, like all the other Bishops, to the controversy concerning 
the inspiratioa of Seripture, aud took up that kind of via media 
which is so popular among Englishmen, both because it looks 
moterate and is in reality less tenable than any other conceivable 
Verbal inspiration he gave up; he thought the writers 


theory 
but “all we ought to maintain was the 


choses their own words, 


that Lord Palmerston had tried to secure it by an Act which was | absolut» an 1 uaiversal authority of every portion of Scripture as 
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written under the divine inspiration, which guarded the writer from | 


error—the exact words in some cases being dictate] as in the words 
of the Decalogue.” ‘This is a theory which combines every conceiv- 
able dificulty,—denying undeniable inconsistencies of date and cir- 
cumstande such as no harmonist has ever overcome between the 
Gospel of St. John and the Synopties, an] also inconsistencies of 
sentiment with God's own teaching, such as Deborah, for instance, 
indulged in when she vindictively commended the treachery of 
Jael and some of the Psalmists when they cursed the daughters 
of Babylon, without securing the neatness and convenience of 
the verbal theory of inspiration. The Archbishop cares apparently 
little for the main point that men should accept God's revelation in 
their hearfs,—in comparison with the pertinacious ecclesiastical 
resolve that they shall defer outwardly to what they inwardly 


pare away, smother under forced explanations, cavil at, become 
y) ’ 


sceptical over, but never really accept. 


At the Church Congress at Bristol the Rev. Mr. Lyne, better 
known as“ Brother Ignatius,” created a great sensation on Wednes- 
day by appearing in his Benedictine garb, popularly described as 
an Inverness cape much too large for him, with sleeves and a hood. 
His head was tonsured. The clergymen present behaved like an 
infuriated body of John Bulls on the occasion, instead of treating 
the eccentricity of the costume with the mild amusement which 
would have been the most effective discouragement. The Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, however, at length procured him a 
hearing, and Mr. Lyne spoke with ability and real earnestness on 
the necessity of dealing more effectively with the gigantic pauper- 
ism of our large cities, and the complete inefficiency of the parish 
system, without “collegiate” institutions of unmarried clergymen 
banded together in aid of it, to invade this pauperism with any 
effect. ‘The Earl of Harrowby succeeded the speaker, and while 
doing justice to his earnestness, gratified the eagerness of the 
meeting for some public reproof to the monastic offender by con- 
demning the obnoxious habit and the shaven crown. The clergy, 
who evidently felt that if Brother Ignatius’ uncomfortable dress 
failed to bring upon him also moral discomforts, a great scandal 
would have been suffered in the Church, were appeased by the 
Earl’s mild expression of displeasure, and subsided into clerical 
calm. 





All the insurance offices interested in the houses injured by the 
Erith explosion have announced that they. do not intend to pay for 
any of the damage done. That is, we presume, they do not con- 
sider that damage from gunpowder in a state of ignition is damage 
from fire. If a bit of lighted charcoal burns down a house they 
will pay, if a saltpetre warehouse catches fire they will compen- 
sate the owners, but if the two combustibles happen to be 
together they hold themselves exempt from liability. We trust 
when the “moral claims ” of the insurance offices next come 
up for discussion Mr. Gladstone will not forget the treatment of 
the poor people of Erith. 





The Bishop of Salisbury in his recent charge not only laments 
that excommunications for immorality and Church discipline in 
general are obsolete, and looks forward to their revival, but 
desires the coming of the time when it may be possible so to use | 
Church courts and Church laws that “persons convicted of 
notorious sin may be put to open penance and punished in this 
world, that their souls may be saved in the day of the Lord.” And 
he speaks of this as an appointment of ‘‘our Lord's.’ Where ? 
Did our Lord impose an ‘‘ open penance” on James and John for 
their ambition, or for their persecuting spirit towards the people 
of Samaria, or on Peter for his denial, or on any of them for their 
cowardly flight? He probably knew the Pharisaism of his time 
too deeply to doubt that “‘ open penance” would mean secret sacer- 
dotal pride and sin, and especially enjoined, according to the 
Gospels we have read,—perhaps the right reverend prelate knows 
better—that all the spiritual duties of the soul, the prayer and the | 
fasting, should be performed in secret, and not at any priest's com- 
mand. 














The Bishop of Salisbury also speaks of the value of “ re- 
treats” for clergymen anxious to meditate upon the condition | 
of their souls apart from the influences of the world. He 
suggests that the easiest and least objectionable way to secure 
them would be to obtain the loan of parsonages, and secure tem- | 
porarily the aid of men well skilled in the treatment of souls. 
Ought not bishops’ palaces to be just such retreats, and bishops to 
be just such skilled physicians? Suppose his Lordship of Salisbury | 
tries the experiment first, and then, if it succeeds, induces the arch- | 
deacons to follow ? 


The strike of the colliers in St ior shire appears to threay 
serious consequences, the men as they get soure| with the Pen 
overstepping the legal line. ‘Three outrages having been committed 
by them on men guilty only of working for lower wages : it h 
been necessary to keep a body of Lancers in readiness against - 
outbreak, and a body of 8,000 workmen who marched into Bilston 
to hold a meeting were followel by 150 armed policemen, Th, 

men appear resolved not to yield, and are even said to have pened 

resvlutions forbidling their delegates to hold any furthe 
' ence with the masters having a view to iain ——— 
' seem at least equally determined, and the effects of the shalhn am 
being severely felt among the smaller shopkeepers of Birmingham 
| The struggle is of course quite hopeless, but it is not to the credit 
| of either side that they cannot agree sufficiently to establish 
Committee of Reference. 


| SS 

The Pope has, it is said, hit on a new idea. His Holiness 
thinks there is a course between raising a new army and coming 
face to face with the people of Rome. What if he revives one of 
the military monastic orders, say the Order of St. John? The 
Catholic fanatics of Europe subjected to the double discipline of 
the monastery and the barrack, excited at once by the passion 
for asceticism and a desire for a crusade, might form formidable 
soldiers, while a religious order would link itself easily in with the 
Roman system. Monsignor de Meroe might even be Grand Master, 
The notion is subtle, but His Holiness forgets one fact. The old 
Knights of St. John had enemies to fight, the new soldiers yi] 
find out in a week that they are merely policemen. The “ goldier. 
monk” is rather a grand figure, the tonsured Dogberry rather 
grotesque one. Besides, there are more fanaticisms than one, and 
the Reds are even in that respect more than a match for the 
Blacks. 





There is much reason to hope that the New Zealand war is 
approaching an end. On the 5th and 6th of August a meeting 
took place between the Governor of New Zealand, Sir George 
Grey, and the natives of Tauranga, at which the latter submitted 
unconditionally to the Queen’s authority, and placed their lands at 
the Governor's dispozal. ‘They have been permitted to return to 
their lands after the confiscation of a very small portion. Of 
course this does not ensure the submission of the Waikatos or of 
the Taranaki Maories, but, of the former, few have been lately in the 
field ; and the latter, though the only really treacherous and malicious 
Maories—much the worst of all the tribes—are not formidable as 
a power unless assisted by stronger and more courageous allies. 


Sir Henry de Hoghten, Bart., has done a very foolish thing—we 
suppose with a humane end. He has concocted an address from the 
people of England to the people of America urging the latter to 
make peace,—and has obtained, he says, 300,000 signatures to it 
in three weeks. It is very probable that if he had proposed an 
address to the people of America requesting them to extinguish 
slavery at any cost he would have got the same people in general 
to sign it, and without any consciousness of inconsistency. 
These foolish addresses from masses of persons who have never 
thought practically about the matter in hand at all, and aim vaguely 
at peace without considering the obstructions, like a man who 
aims at a robber through an opaque door, never hit any mark, and 
never ought todo. ‘They are impertinencies born of the meddling 
tendencies of a fussy morality. ‘The address is to be presented to 
Governor Seymour of New York, the great Copperhead, and may 
perhaps serve to revive in his mind the pangs of defeat. 


The position in Italy is curious. Mazzini is outrunning the 
party of action, who for the most part are wisely and nobly sacti- 
ficing their individual jealousies to the good of the country and 
the French Convention, and running into the arms of the narrow 
Piedmontese party, who are clinging to Turin with all their might. 
Mazzini (if the published letter is genuine) denounces the Con- 
vention as treachery and imbecility,—treachery in giving up Rome, 
—imbecility in buying at a great price from France what Italy 
might extort by force of arms. The Piedmontese feeling is 
presented by a very clever letter of the Marquis Ricci’s, who speaks 


| of the removal to Florence as the change from Sparta to Athens, 


and predicts a softening of the national nerve under the sunny in- 
fluences of Tuscany. Moreover, the Marquis in fact betrays his 
own disbelief in the unity of the nation by stating that Piedmout 
can never be otherwise than discontented under the change, and 
will have to be cut off finally like Savoy. It is clear, however, that 
only the extreme Mazzinians and the narrowest Piedmontese will 
act together in repudiating the Convention. 
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The harbour of Mobile is a greater loss to the Confederates than 
as imagined. We hear on good authority that five blockade- 
was - . is ates a 2 
unners crept out from Mobile for every one from Wilmington. 





Another Governor of Madras has, it is said, risked a recall from 
home. Sir W. Denison, according to a telegram received this 
week, has refused to carry out Sir Charles Wood's final orders on 
amalgamation, alleging that they are contrary to the ** Royal 
wishes” and the Parliamentary guarantee to Indian officers. If 
the statement is true —and the Madras papers would not have in- 
vented that odd remark about the Royal wishes—Sir Charles Wood 
has no option except to recall the Governor. Whatever the diffi- 
culty in defining the rights of the local and the supreme authority, 
one principle must be steadily kept in mind. An order once sent 
from England must be obeyed. If it is not, the tendency to indi- 
viduality which characterizes all Indian officials will very soon 
throw the Empire into anarchy. ‘The excessive irritation which 
Sir Charles contrives to produce in every class with which he 
comes in contact is, however, noteworthy. The colonel who is 
always creating a mutiny is not a good officer, even if he always 


quells it. 

The daily letters from Copenhagen are getting worse and worse. 
We thought the scribe who painted so lovingly the yellow 
s‘yniform” of the running footmen, had reached the uttermost 
depth, but the Standard laughs at our poverty of imagination. 
That paper, the favourite journal of the Tories, printed on Friday 
in its leading type a letter from its special correspondent contain- 
ing the following story :—‘ If report speaks truly his Imperial 
Highness the Cesarewitch is perfectly bewitched by the charming 
Princess Dagmar. . . . One expression of his Imperial Highness is so 
pretty that it may not be improper I should mention it. It may have 
been. . . when looking out on the diamond-studded heavens of a 
northern night, that the tall, fine-looking Grand Duke fixed his 
large eyes on the still more expressive ones of his beautiful betrothed, 
—‘ Dagmar,’ he said, ‘ those are not eyes you have, indeed, they are 
not eyes!’ ‘ Not eyes ?’ said the lively Princess, with a look which 
went to his heart, ‘what are they if not eyes?’ ‘By Heaven!’ 
said the love-sick Imperial Prince, ‘ they are stars. Nothing above 
is more bright or beautiful!’ And then we abuse New York for 
tolerating the Herald! 


Lord Dufferin, it is said, is to succeed Lord Wodehouse as 
Under Secretary for India,—a good selection. Lord Dufferin be- 
sides being a good yachtsman, an observant traveller, and a Peer 
who can write masculine English, really knows what a Mussulman 
is like when excited. As Commissioner in Syria he was singularly 
successful, and five years of the India House may qualify him for 





the Viceroyalty, which on the last vacancy rather went a begging. | 
; ; : : | 
‘The Marquis Pepoli, who arranged the Convention with the | 


Emperor, and who married a Bonaparte, has made a speech 
to the citizens of Milan. He denied emphatically the rumour that 
the evacuation of Rome had been purchased by territorial cessions, 
declaring that every Italian “ would be ready to sacrifice life and 
property rather than suffer such a new disgrace.” ‘The Turinese 
in their momentary soreness are inclined to believe that part of 
Piedmont proper is to be sacrificed, and chatter superstitiously 
about an “eagle” which recently alighted in Turin and remained 
two days, a sure sign, say the people, that the French are coming. 
Had they not better kill all their bees, which are everywhere, 
and which, and not the eagles, are the badge of the House of 
Bonaparte ? 


The French papers announce the death of Jasmin, the barber- 
poet of Languedoc. He wrote in the patois of his province, and 
his songs are almost as popular among his countrymen as those of 
Burnsin Scotland. The only remarkable fact of his history is, that 
after being caressed and féted in Paris, dining with Louis Philippe, 
and receiving a gold medal from the Academy, he returned to his 
native town, Agen, and went resolutely on with his business, put 
his decorations on the counter, and called one of his collections of 
poems ‘* Curl Papers.” He is said to have been a vain man, but 
the sort of vanity which dictated such a course is of rather more 





value than many virtues. 


The manufacture of charges of indecent assault seems to be | 
becoming a mania. No less than three have been detected this 
week. In one, a girl of fifteen charged a surgeon with rape, and | 
it was proved beyond question that he was not in the house all | 
day, and that the girl had declared herself able “to make any 
married woman jealous.” In another, three children swore to a| 
charge of exposure on the part of a respectable tradesman, and the 


magistrate, after a patient inquiry, dismissed him ** without a stain 
upon his character.” In the third, a boy of ten years oll was 
charge] with an assault upon a child of four, and the usual offer 
made to compromise, which was refused, and the sagistrate 
declared the charge “morally impossible.’ The only remedy 
seems to be the one judges are applying—making extortion the 
heaviest of all offences except murder. 


‘Lhe distress in the cotton districts seems to be on the increase 
again. The number of persons relieved in the first week of October 
is greater than that of the same week in September by 4,960, while 
the number of hands out of work has increased from 102,000 to 
135,000. The number of persons now in receipt of relief is believed 
to be 114,000, and although the Relief Committee still has a balance 
of 214,000/. it is expected that further applications must be made 
to the public. ‘The Public Works Act is in full operation, but the 
local authorities are in places slow to avail themselves of its pro- 
visions. 


Austria either wishes for peace or for the reputation of pacific in- 
tentions. ‘I'he Government has put forth an order reducing her army 
to a peace footing even in Venetia, where it is asserted that General 
Benedek’s force will be reduced by no less than 15,000 men. The 
belief that Prussia would be prepared to assist her against Italy 
has been rather shaken by the appointment to the French Embassy 
in Berlin of M. Benedetti, the most Italian in policy of-all the 
French diplomatists, and who is said to be a very welcome selection 
to the Court of Prussia. An appointment disagreeable to the 
Prussian Government would scarcely have been made so imme- 
diately before the Prussian Prime Minister's visi, to the Empercr 
of the French. 


The Atlantic and Great Western Railway Company have issued 
further mortgage bonds for 4,000,000 of dollars to complete the 
Ohio division of the line. ‘The bonds are issued at 66, and carry 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. on par value, or 9} on the rate 
of issue. ‘They are secured by a mortgage on all the property of 
every kind belonging to the Ohio division of the railway, and the 
interest is payable in London at the fixed rate of 4s. to the dollar. 
The directors calculate the surplus of ‘their receipts, after paying 
interest and working expenses, &c., at 2,107,148 dollars, all of 
which is applicable to meet the loss caused by the rise in exchange. 


The Directors of the Estates Bank have found it necessary to 
augment their capital, in order to carry on successfully a steadily 
increasing business, and have decided on a third issue of 10,000 
shares, which will be offered at 10s. per share premium, ‘This 
establishment undertakes the operations of a Land and Building 
Society, and transacts the business of a Land Mortgage Bank. Since 
its formation, at the commencement of the present year, it has ad- 
vanced nearly 40,000/. on mortgage. 


On Saturday last Consols for money left off at 873 88, and 883 | 
for account. Yesterday the closing prices were, for money, 883 4, 


for account, 88} 7. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England 


is 13,006,237. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 
left off at the following quotations : — 


Friday, Oct, 7. Friday, Oct. 14 


Greek ee oe ee ” 23 ae 234 
Do. Coupons .. “ ee . - oo pon 
Mexican oe oe oe oe oe oe 27 oe 26} 
Spauish Passive .-. os i = “ 302 ang 
Do. Certificates oe . . * 133 ee 133 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. os oe oe 6) oe - 
* * 1362.. e oe ee 705 oe 69} 
Consolideés.. oe +. . + 49} oe 49) 


” 





The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 
British Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Oct. 7. Friday, Oct, 14. 


Caledonian .. ee os oe oe ee 1224 os 1253 
Great Kastera ee ee o o ee 44} ad 433 
Great Northern .. os ° ee om 123 sit 128} 
Great Western... .. ee ee ee . 693 712 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe ee a 1135 ee 1LS¥ 
London and Brighton oe oe ee ee 1924 13} 
London and North-Western ee - e* ll} -_ 112 
London and South-Western eo ot 5 
London, Chatham, and Dover 34g ee 3) 
Midland ee a oe oe oe oe 129; ee 1303 
North-Eastern, Berwick « oe ee es 10e4 16} 
Do. York ee ee oe es 954 ° o 
West Midland, Oxford... oe oo ee io} : 
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r 5 ; | Mr. Gladstone intend to shrink from that dute ha” 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | might perchance be profitable also? If aon because Mt es 
——— political asceticism, not political morality i hap tilking Scho» 
MR. GLADSTONE AT LIVERPOOL. cisely what he is suspected of doing oO: —— 18 pre- = 
. ' : Rea Aas ving. one point ind begit 
HE first obstacle in Mr. Gladstone’s road to power, whether | he does clear himself very decisively from an o ini rm t 3 
his goal be the Premiership or only the lead in the} hastily imputed to him by the public. Ie would Be Ps ‘oo S 
House of Commons, is the popular distrust of his views on/ the colonics. ‘ Even,” he says, “if you have too nnd andea . rel 
matters of foreign and colonial policy. The list of English | tory you have contracted responsibilities in regard th ny ae 
Premiers is a varied one, but no man has ever ruled this} which you cannot honourably free yourself.” The nl a afti 
country long who was not at heart an Imperialist, who did| country must rectify the balance between hersclf an tie 
not hold the rank of the nation in the world almost as im-j| colonics which has been unduly depressed against sg it 
portant as its prosperity, who was not ready when need | “ must cautiously, but firmly and resolutely,” compel th me, a 
arose to risk all rather than be forced to surrender aught. | to accept the burdens inherent in freedom, must in fact oa "if 
There is a doubt afloat, even among strong Liberals, whether | ‘‘to be charged with the payment of vast sums of senerae Dati 
Mr. Gladstone is sufficiently ready to do this, whether he has/| the sake of performing duties which belong to them ‘lies but oF 
not accepted non-intervention as a dogma as well as a policy,/ than us.” But that done it is the “duty of the jolie if he ' 
whether he is not ready to sacrifice the Imperial position of} to lend to the colonies as far as it can the shelter po he mu 
his country rather than urge her to continue the sacrifices} the protection of this vast empire.” No policy could } he wo 
necessary for its maintenance. He is known to hold strong} sounder if only there were but a little more “Be duty 
opinions on the moral evils of war, and was to say the/ thrown into it. Mr. Gladstone, should the occasion eye using 
least very slack in performing his share of the work during] arise, will urge England to the utmost todo her duty but our ha 
the Crimeancampaign, he has been heard to affirm that India| he regards it as a duty, as something burdensome thou h any in 
contributes nothing to the imperial strength, and is believed to| unavoidable, a function imposed by honour not by will. . as can 
doubt whether Napoleon was wise in linking together ships, | that the way, the Canadians will ask, in which he would fight small 1 
colonies, and commeree. ‘The break-down in the Danish! for Cornwall? So long as the colonists refuse to do their suffrag 
affair is attributed in part to him, and there is an uneasy| share the difference is just, but the instant their part is 
suspicion whether, high as is his personal pride, he would| done one section of Her Majesty’s subjects have the same 
not suffer the national flag to trail rather than incur| claims as another, the same right to the full exertion of the OT 
the expense of throwing it to the breeze. That suspicion, | whole imperial strength. In practice the difference would B ( 
well or ill-founded, greatly affects the popular estimate—mind | not, we admit, be great. Once fired at, England would fight ki 
we do not say the thinking estimate—of Mr. Gladstone’s| for Newfoundland as readily as for Ireland, but it is this Berni 
capacity to guide the national counsels. Englishmen are in| difference of tone of which the colonists complain, and which 
politics just what they are in private life, always talking of | far more than any grievance renders hearty alliance so diff. rent 
the hardship and the cost of litigation, always admitting} cult to arrange. Still it is much to have obtained from Mr. aie 
that submission would be cheaper than going to law, and | Gladstone so distinct an avowal of his views, so plain an that to 
always in the end maintaining their right whatever the | expression of his opinion that if the colonies will undertake therefo 
expense or the toil. They chuckle with sympathy over / the obligations of freemen—will, that is, undertake to provide copari 
Lord Denman’s assertion that, if only nobody knew, he| their share of their own defence—England will not under his fication 
would give up a field rather than go to law to defend | leadership abandon them to the world. hare 0 
it, but they will not surrender an acre of swamp while it is} Upon what are called “‘ foreign affairs,” that is, the relation scious | 
possible to hold on. Christ’s law about the coat and the/ of England to the European Continent, Mr. Gladstone was far his lett 
cloak has their hearty approval, but they thrash the thief | less distinct, too little distinct to remove the distrust his oc- “A di 
none the less if he steal so much as a handkerchief. They | casional speeches have excited. We believe that distrust is “must 
do not want to conquer, they quite admit that their estate is| exaggerated, that Mr. Gladstone accepts the theory of non- of goo 
large enough, they grumble at the cost of the colonies and| intervention with reservations, that he is not prepared given | 
growl at the loss of life in India, but they expect their| to advise his country to withdraw from the great Com- patient 
leaders to keep up the national position none the less, to fight | mittee of Police, or to remain quiescent while Europe is his ov 
hard if fight they must, to resent insult whatever the risk, | thrown back by violence towards barbarism. His positive all gra 
to interfere whenever duty seems to demand interference. | policy may differ greatly from that which Lord Palmerston he fall 
They doubt whether Mr. Gladstone obeys these permanent] has maintained, he may be less jealous of France, and less he mu 
instincts, whether he would not meet a burglar with a lecture | sensitive about the aggrandizement of Russia, less disposed not a 
on theft, or punish a kick by a stinging remark on its exces-| to preserve a horde of Asiatics from the punishment they parent]: 
sive unpoliteness, and hesitate to follow him lest he should} have deserved, and much more inclined to tolerate great that of 
prove too reasonable and conscientious. changes in frontier when obviously desired by the nations on nind w 
Mr. Gladstone seems aware to some extent of the latent| each side. But his feeling for Italy is too keen, his sym- express 
distrust in the popular mind, and in his speech at Liverpool on| pathy with the oppressed races too profound, for us to Prince . 
Wednesday he sct himself to remove it by defining his posi-| believe he would look on idly while civilization was pretatio 
tion more carefully than he has hitherto done. Apropos of| being trampled down, and “the negation of God,” as virtue, 
the burden laid on the shoulders of public men he discussed| he himself said, once more ‘erected into a system.” not“ pa 
with some fulness the policy which he would adopt towards | Still it is scarcely satisfactory to hear it avowed that England recent c 
the colonies, and with more reserve the principles he would | while of necessity “interested” in the affairs of foreign nations think tl 
maintain in foreign affairs. We cannot honestly say that the | ought always to remember that she has no “interest” in pride ;” 
explanation is perfectly satisfactory. There are traces in it| them, that her insular position keeps her independent, and them th 
both of that weariness of empire and that finical conscien- | therefore impartial, and that ‘‘ an influence will come without describe 
tiousness, the conscientiousness which makes of mere obstacles | exertion.”” That sounds like an invitation to the country meaning 
moral scruples, which is so often the sign in empires as in| to gaze idly whatever happens, and look to Providence to though 
men of the decay of nerve. ‘The country,’ says the Chan- | compel mankind to submit to those dictates of reason which Qinister 
cellor of the Exchequer, ‘has reached the point at which all | conquerors have never yet obeyed. We have done that in the easy as 
lust of extended territory has been sincerely and permanently | Danish affair, and the consequence is seen in the orders to face 1 
foresworn.”? So the Romans said when Hadrian for the first | of General Fulkenstein, in the open application to Jutland of for an E 
time moved the god Terminus backward, but neither the| the Pagan motto “ Va victis/’”” Mr. Gladstone no doubt sees to relate 
Roman mind nor the Roman heart were the better for the| in “chastened humility” a high Christian virtue, but it is The I 
conviction. It is quite true that the nation does not any | not precisely the one he would press on the police. Yet that dale, to 
longer desire territory for its own sake, any more than a man | is what the future leader of the Liberals does when he ex- —some 
wants to eat just as he rises from table, and quite right! presses his satisfaction at “‘ seeing the chastened humility and valuable 
that it shonld not desire it; but suppose the expansion | sobriety with which Englishmen ought to regard fuuctious benefit 
of territory a duty, how would Mr. Gladstone act} which they must know to be beyond their strength,” and his Was sup) 
then? Are we, for example, to give up a fair chance} belief that “we are shaking off schemes, projects, and ideas is, the B 
of civilizing Africa rather than hold a few ports, or| that will draw us further beyond the state of our immediate mistake, 
reject the dominion of people who, as in the Feejee Islands, | duty, and be found to involve us in continual embarrassments, the actu 
honestly ask it, and would beyond all argument be the better ‘and that we are consequently setting our hands and our Wished f 
for it? Are we only to see that our talent is kept bright and | energies to that great work which will still remain to us i for the |, 
safe in a napkin? ‘There are quite conceivable cireumstances | the administration of the British constitution, and in pro- covery t] 
uuder which it might be our duty to accept charge of more| moting the happiness of the people at large.” That 38 and that 
territory, such, for example, as the valley of the Nile,—does | in mellifluous language the very theory of the Manchester ne to 
e Ba 
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, so provokes all the more generous sections of the | 


price on the Vicar. The Vicar then named a price varying 


] which : ibaa : ‘ 
nt a mere periphrasis of the dogma that charity jtrom 500/. to 600/. an acre, and on this basis negotiations 


community ’ 

in3 at hom > A 
hat Mr. Gladstone really holds a doctrine 80 opposed to his 
qhole moral code, : : 

senting a murder unless committed on his own estate, but 
Cale tend to raise that impression, and no other. He is 
pot a of rousing the latent enthusiasm of the British mind 
for justice aud right, so fearful of exciting feelings which may 
_ to war, so full of apprehension lest men should plunge 
te enterprises involving expense, that he expresses himself 
as if he were prepared to sacrifice all the world to secure 
British comfort. That is not, we trust, his genuine feeling, 
ut only the idea produced by his over-guarded speech ; but 
if he wishes for real and permanent power over Englishmen 
he must explain much more clearly the principles on which 
he would really act, the point at which in his opinion the 
duty of being comfortable must give place to the duty of 
using the power which the Almighty has seen fit to entrust to 
qurhands. No one expects from him a declaration touching 
ay immediate foreign question, but if he mounts the hustings 
gs candidate for lead in the Commons the electors have some 
small right to kuow the principles on which he demands their 


suffrage. 





A BRAWLING BISHOP. 

OTH our Bible and our Prayer-book take what we must 
call a singularly moderate and even diffident tone in 
speaking of the Bishops. The one allusion to them in the 
Morning Service expressly admits that the healthful spirit of 
e shed down upon them is a “great marvel,” being ap- 
rently the only thing contemplated in that service in that par- 
ticular light; and St. Paul, thougi: he does not hesitate to say 
that to desire to be a Bishop is to “ desire a good work,” and 
therefore gives no pretext for the false modesty of the nolo epis- 
copari, yet takes apparently especial pains not to put the quali- 
fications of the office too high. Our greater dignitaries must 
have often drawn themselves up, we should imagine, in con- 
scious superiority to at least some of those vices enumerated in 
his letter to Timothy as disqualifying for the episcopal station. 
“4 bishop, then,” said the great and statesmanlike Apostle, 
“must be blameless, the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, 
of good behaviour, given to hospitality, apt to teach; not 
given to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre, but 
patient ; not a brawler, not covetous;—one that ruleth well 
his own house, having his children in subjection with 
all gravity; not a novice, lest being lifted up with pride 
he fall into the condemnation of the devil. Moreover, 
he must have a good report of them that are without,’’— 
ot a very ambitious list of sacerdotal virtues—not ap- 
parently placing the episcopal standard very high above 
that of other men. Perhaps the real standard in the Apostle’s 
nind was not the lower for being so simply and unambitiously 
expressed. Yet we fear that the Bishop of Manchester, Dr. 
Prince Lee, falls short not only of the highest Christian inter- 
pretation which may be put upon this standard of episcopal 
virtue, but of its most obvious and vulgar sense. He is clearly 
not“ patient,”’ and not ‘apt to teach ;’’—people after reading his 
recent correspondence with the Vicar of Rochdale will assuredly 
think that whether a “‘ novice” or not he is “lifted up with 
pride;” that he is not long likely to have “‘agood report of 
them that are without;’ and that he might, in short, be 
described as a * brawler,”’ without any undue extension of the 
meaning of that word. A “ striker,” we trust he is not yet, 
though the very vindictive moral blow that he has ad- 
ministered to the Vicar of Rochdale would render us far from 
easy as to the future if accident should bring him face 
to face with his opponent. This is a painful moral situation 
fran English bishop, but the facts of the case we are about 

to relate certainly show it in no milder colour. 

The Bishop of Manche-ter is patron of the living of Roch- 
dale, to which belong,—situated in the centre of the borough, 
some thirty acres of glebe land, now of course very 
valuable. It was proposed to sell this land for the 
benefit of the Church, and at first the legal right to sell 
Was supposed to be vested in the patron of the living,—that 
is, the Bishop. In the end this was judicially decided to be a 
mistake, and it was ruled that the power to sell was vested in 
the actual incumbent, the Rev. Dr. Molesworth. The Vicar 
Wished for the Bishop’s counsel as to the price he should ask 
for the land, but the Bishop, apparently mortified at the dis- 
covery that he had legally no title to deal in the matter at all, 
and that he was only consulted in it through the auxiety of the 
Vicar to secure his sanction, declined in any way to be a party 
to the sale, and threw the whole responsibility of naming the 

















e and ought to end there. We cannot believe | went on for some months, and were nearly completed wliea 


the Bishop sent a protest to the Town Clerk of Rochdale 


a doctrine which would debar a man from | against the sale on such terms, and hinted, it is said, at legal 


proceedings. Such at least is the story of the preliminaries 
of the quarrel as it is now given to the public. Dr. Moles- 
worth was of course much annoyed, and vindicated his action 
in the Rochdale Observer and Manchester Guardian, stating that 
he had “‘ positive evidence that subsequently to his Lordship’s 
knowledge of the judicial opinion [that the land might be 
sold] he proposed the sale of the whole excepted land at 4002. 
per acre.” This was not correct. Dr. Molesworth had 
what he believed to be positive evidence of this from his own 
solicitor, who showed him an extract from his diary to the 
effect that he (the solicitor) had seen a letter of the Bishop’s 
dated the 17th of April, 1861, “wherein he suggests the sale 
of the lands in question (1) as they are at 400/. an acre ; (2) 
as they might be improved, 600/.; (3) if for building, 1,2002.” 
This of course was fair evidence for the Vicar of Rochdale to 
act upon, though it appears not to have been correct. For the 
Bishop’s letter did not suggest the sale of the land on these 
terms, as it ran thus :— 


* (Not to be published.) 
“ Mauldeth Hall, 17th April, 1861. 

‘* Dear Sir,—The prices talked of, not proposed, are—1. As they 
are, 4001. per acre; 2. As they might be improved, 600/.; 3. If 
for building, 1,2001.—Yours, &c., 

“ G. Healey, Esq.” 

An error had first crept into the solicitor’s diary in stating 
that the Bishop’s letter “‘ suggested” what he carefully stated 
was only “talked of, not proposed ;”’ and this error had been 
slightly exaggerated by the Vicar (who, it must be remem- 
bered, had never seen and had no access to the original letter 
of the Bishop) in substituting the word “proposed” for 
“‘suggested,”’ so that at last he seemed to assert for the Bishop 
precisely what the Bishop (unknown to him) had guarded 
himself against saying. ‘The origin of the blunder is plain 
enough, and we agree with Dr. Molesworth that it was 
due to the Bishop’s refusing ‘‘the means of co-operation 
and practical discussion without which our beneficial discharge 
of our duties as administrators is almost impossible.” After 
throwing upon Dr. Molesworth the whole responsibility of 
fixing the price, refusing to advise him, and not even com- 
municating to him the letter containing the prices “ talked of 
but not proposed ” in the Bishop’s immediate vicinity, it was 
clearly as much his own fault as the Vicar’s that the latter 
should believe himself to have ‘ positive evidence” that the 
Bishop had sanctioned a price, which he had only “talked 
of.” This Dr. Molesworth explained tothe Bishop in a letter 
transmitting the extract from the solicitor’s diary which he 
had regarded as his ‘“‘ positive evidence” in the matter. 

And now the Bishop permits that discreditable tendency to 
“brawling”? which St. Paul especially interdicts to bishops 
to issue in full force from the episcopal lips :— 

“* Mauldeth Hall, Manchester, June 4, 1864. 

‘‘Reverend Sir,—Your statement that you had ‘ positive evi- 
dence’ that, subsequently to my knowledge of the judicial opinion, 
I proposed the sale of the whole excepted land at 400/. per acre, is 
a most deliberate and shameless falsehood.” 

This is mild language, and the accusation of ‘ deliberate 
falsehood’’ is reiterated at the close of the letter. How many 
times had his Lordship already incurred the Apostolic cen- 
sure? Clearly he had been far from ‘‘ vigilant,” for the 
blunder, such as it was, was due to his declining all responsi- 
bility for vigilance in the matter. Whatever his language 
is, it is not ‘‘ sober,” nor ‘‘ of good behaviour,” nor can it be 
denied that the Bishop showed himself by it quite the re- 
verse of “apt to teach.” As to being ‘patient, not a 
brawler,” even the Bishop’s best friends would not venture 
to affirm it of him in this case; but it might have been open 
to them to hope that it was a momentary effusion of temper 
sure to pass away as suddenly as it came. Unfortunately, 
however, this does not seem to have been the case. Dr. 
Molesworth replied to this insulting letter with pardonable 
warmth, but made the double mistake first of not apologizing 
for and regretting the unintentional misrepresentation of 
which he had certainly been guilty, and secondly of 
“* praying” that “you may have grace to sce your errors, 
and repent of revilings and threatenings sadly inconsistent 
with the character of a Christian bishop, and damaging only 
to their author.’ No man in the heat of an anger however 
pardonable, should “ pray’’ aloud for his antagonist. Itis not 
ouly the most irritating but usually the most malicious and 


“J. P. MaxcuEster.” 
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un-Christian form of wrath. Here matters rested for upwards | utter failure of his attempt to justify German action jg th 
of three months without further correspondence. Then, after | best proof how utterly indefensible it has been. He stood 
ample time for cooling down and regret, came the final act, | up in the East Norfolk agricultural meetins avowedly to 

which we cannot help considering so petty and full of ecclesi- all he could say for Prussia, and all he could say turned out to 
astical spite as to lower the Bishop not only to the average | be a string of assertions every one of which has been repeated] 
leyel of temper and passion among profane persons, but inde- | disproved, and most of which had nothing ia the world tg do 
finitely below it. No gentleman deserving the name would, ' with the matter in dispute. He asserts first, that Schlesw; 
after three monthis’ consideration of the circumstances, have | and Holstein are indissolubly united; secondly, that the two 
persisted in regarding Dr. Molesworth’s statement as a delibe- | Duchies desired their liberation ; thirdly, that the King of 
rate falsehood, establishing for him the character of a liar. In | Prussia has acted disinterestedly in the matter; and fourthly 
any one who looks calmly at the matter it simply proves that | that the Prussians in occupation of Danish territory hay 
Dr. Molesworth was hasty in his reliance on the accuracy of ; acted in accordance with the usages of war among ciyj]. 
another man’s diary, and inaccurate in quoting even what he | ized men. The first assertion is answered by the facts 
had seen there. Yet this was the view taken by the Bishop. On| that Austria and Prussia acceded to the treaty unde 
the 14th September last Dr. Molesworth found that the Bishop | which Schleswig, though secured certain privileges, wag 
had refused to countersign his testimony toa certificate he had | disunited from Holstein, that the administration of the 
given to his curate, treating any certificate of Dr. Moles- | provinces was never at any time identical, and that 
worth’s as utterly unworthy of credit, and speaking of him while Holstein was by Danish admission a German State 
without reserve as dishonest, behind his back. We have no! Schleswig by German admission was not German. What 
fault to find with the letter in which Dr. Molesworth demands | line of demarcation can politician conceive stronger than that 
an official and public apology. It desists from “ praying” as |—an admitted connection with two separate and absolutely 
a mode of expressing anger, and addresses the Bishop in the | independent Powers. ‘To the second assertion the reply jg 
manly tone of an insulted man who is determined not to sub- | simpler still, nobody has ever denied the right of the Duchies 
mit to insult. The Bishop commences his reply thus :— 4 a cause —? to oe — their oe and 

: te a : choose another. Nor has anybody ever questioned the rio 
. _  Mauldeth Hall, Manchester, Sept. 15, 1864. | of the Diet to aid Holstein in such revolt if it deemed = 

Rs Reverend Sir,—It is perfectly true that [ nigger to counter- | a course just or expedient. The point at issue is the right of 
ig sion a favour of clergy to which you" 240 | Germany to invade Schleswig, a Duchy admitted by then 
diocese. It is equally true that, so far from apologizing for so to be foreign, in order to enable half its people to compel the 
doing, I shall pursue exactly the same course should a similar other half to transfer to a government foreign in sympathies, 
language, and traditions, a most unwilling allegiance. But, 








document be presented to me.” 


The Bishop then reiterates the old story as to the misrepre- 


sentation of the Vicar’s letter as to the ‘‘ positive evidence” of 


the episcopal sanction for the sale of the land at 4002. per acre, 
and concludes :—‘‘ Until this [statement] is proved or re- 


tracted, I refuse to hold further correspondence with you or 


countersign your name as worthy of credit.” 
This seems to us far worse than “brawling.” The 
violence of the Bishop’s first letter was unepiscopal, and un- 


Christian, and unwarranted by the facts, and, as he must have | 


known, the least likely way in the world to extort an apology 
from a man who had made an honest mistake. But this 
is worse than violence, it is petty malice hoarding up op- 
portunities for revenge. To any right-minded clergy it would 
be impossible hereafter to feel any kind of moral or spiritual 
deference for a Bishop who had acted in this way without 
afterwards expressing sorrow or self-reproach. A man who 
declines to advise his Vicar in a difficult and responsible duty, 
who protests against and discredits his action when he has 
at length decided upon it, gives him only uncertain secondary 
evidence of what his own view is, and charges him with 
wilful and malicious falsehood for relying too confidently on 
that uncertain secondary evidence,—and finally, after the 
delay of months, treats him publicly, though not face to face, 
as a liar, shows, to our mind, so little knowledge either of the 
spiritual laws of God or of the social ethics of gentlemen, that 
we should find it difficult to treat even his office with due 
respect. There may be features in the case not yet brought 
out, but the Bishop in his letters confines the grounds of his 
insults strictly to the details of the case before him, hint- 
ing at nothing beyond them; and certainly on those grounds 
we cannot conceive anything less like the conduct either of 
a Christian or a gentleman than his own. His conduct might 
be most precisely described in contradictories of those 
duties of Christian charity so grandly enumerated by 
St. Paul,—which have since his time become more or less, 
thanks to the Apostle, the standard not only of professed 
Christians, but of all noble minds. The Bishop suffereth 
little and is unkind, doth behave himself unseemly, seeketh 
his own, is easily provoked, thinketh evil, beareth nothing, 
believeth nothing, endureth nothing—at least from the Vicar 
of Rochdale. The correspondence is a national disgrace, only 
less injurious to our Church than to the Bishop of Manchester. 





THE JUSTIFICATION OF AHAB. 

HAB having secured the vineyard, it is expedient for his 
courtiers to prove that Naboth deserved his fate. 

Mr. George Bunsen has in England undertaken the task, and 
no man could be more competent to act as interpreter between 
this country and his own. Son of a Prussian diplomatist, 
respected by every class in England, and brother of an Eng- 
lish vicar, member of the Prussian Parliament, yet half an 
Englishman by education, connections, and habit of thought, 
he is sure in any society of a favourable hearing, and the 


says Mr. Bunsen, the Augustenburg was the rightful Duke of 
Schleswig. Admit that assertion,—which is in principle 
exactly equivalent to saying that the Duke of Modena js 
the ‘rightful’ King of England because he is the 
nearest representative of the Stuarts,—and how does jt 
jimprove the matter? Does Germany claim the right of 
invading foreign territories in order to reinstate their rightful 
lords? If it does it had better begin honestly with a war for 
the ‘‘rights’”’ of the Count de Chambord and see how much 
it will make of it. ‘To war ona little State like Denmark in 
virtue of a principle which it dare not apply elsewhere is to 
plead simply the right of the strong, the case being agerayated 
by the fact that those who plead it had solemnly bound them- 
selves only twelve years before not to do so. 

Nor has the disinterestedness of the King of Prussia aught to 
do with the matter. If he invaded Schleswig as we believe in 
hopes of keeping it he commenced an unjust war for personal 
gain ; ifhe as Mr. Bunsen believes invaded the Duchy to give it 
to Germany, he commenced an unjust war which has not even 
the excuse that it might be advantageous to his own people. 
‘‘T’m quite innocent,” says Sykes, ‘‘ I only took the watch to 
give it to Fagin.”” As a matter of fact the King of 


Prussia, whatever his original hopes, is now striving 
hard to perpetrate injustice in both forms,—to give 


the territory to Germany but keep the political powers 
for himself, to hand over the watch to the receiver but put 
the works in his pocket. Finally, Mr. Bunsen says, the 
Prussian army is no worse than the English, no case of 
cruelty can be brought home to Prussian officers or soldiers. 
It is quite possible that Mr. Bunsen may believe this, for 
| Prussians have been flogged by a tyrannical bureaucracy into 
_such abject submissiveness that they cannot be quite expected 
| to understand cruelty as Englishmen understand it. Arbitrary 
| arrests, despotic imprisonments, taxes levied without law, 
horses seized on military pretexts, soldiers quartered in every 
| house, petitions treated as crimes, the soldiery authorized to 
| kill for any insult—these things cannot seem cruelties to Prus- 
| sians, for they suffer them all in ‘chastened humility ” and 
| call themselves free after it all. When Mr. Bunsen is at home 
| he, a gentleman, scholar, and patriot, is liable to be arrested for 
| publishing his own speech without leave, to be imprisoned 
'on Herr von Bismark’s mere order, to have soldiers billeted on 
| his house, to have his horses seized to drag cannon with nominal 
| compensation, to be cut down with impunity if he chances 
| to tell a man with an epaulette that he is a fool. What toa 
man so circumstanced can appear cruelty? To other humat 
beings it appears that the orders of General Falkenstein differ 
| from the ordinary brutalities of war just as torture differs from 
| violence. The English, says Mr. Bunsen, destroyed Kagosims, 
'—though he forgets to mention the passionate indignation 
the act excited in England,—but General Falkenstein does 
something more. After Kagosima has submitted, he proceed 
to plunder the peaceful, to take all their houses, all thelr 











, horses, all their forage, all their revenue, all their butter, —he 
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‘ast issued a special command to take that,—and all such 
on in the shops as his soldiery can conveniently transport. 
gots jest the Jutlanders, who have not fought him, or resisted 
saficiently, he prohibits the use of their language, orders 

‘on trade to cease, imprisons them for petitioning their 
wo King, and orders that no native shall travel without 
i or his subordinate’s written permission. These orders 
gre all signed by himself, and regularly published, and they 

, ll directed against a people whose representatives are 
“ing conditions of peace dictated by the conquerors them- 
res. When the French horses are next stabled in the 
hes of Berlin, and General Falkenstein’s orders are 

ied by French Marshals to that capital, Mr. Bunsen’s idea 

of their cruelty will, we venture to say, undergo material 
ifcation. That Western Europe should look on so quietly 
while these things are being done, and twaddle contentedly 
shout the cruelty of destroying private property at sea, simply 
roves the ascendancy which force when released from scruples 
gill has in the world ; but that a man like Mr. Bunsen should 
approve such acts shows a far worse, because myvre permanent 
evil, how little the world has to hope from intellectual progress. 
When all has been done that can be done the masses will still 
fyll far short, intellectually as well as morally, of Herr George 
son Bunsen, and he publicly approves of General Falkenstein ! 

With Mr. Bunsen’s hope for the future prosperity of 
Schleswig-Holstein we can heartily coincide. We trust most 
sincerely that the Duchies, after time has repaired their losses, 
and a rebellion has relieved them of Prussian armies, and their 
Duke has released himself from his fetters, and the Diet has 
ceased to billet troops on theic peasantry, and Herr von 
Bismark has discontinued his invitation to their landowners to 
arrogate all power, may in the course of ages rise to a position 
as happy, a8 dignified, and as jree as they occupied under 
Denmark, Better fate we can wish for no men. 





THE FIVE-YEAR OLD PARLIAMENT. 
QCURIOUS paragraph has been going the round of the 
morning papers which implies that the Parliament is 

likely to be dissolved next spring. The notion seems to be 
that a Parliament can only sit seven sessions, and that as next 
session is the seventh of the present Parliament it can never 
meet again after the next prorogation. This idea is of course 
entirely erroneous. By the Act of 1 George I., stat. 2, c. 38, 
Parliaments may ‘‘ have continuance for seven years and no 
longer, to be accounted from the day on which by the writ of 
summons . . . Parliament shall be appointed to meet.”’ As the 
present Parliament met on the 31st May, 1859, it will, if not dis- 
solved sooner, expire by efflux of time May 31, 1866, but there 
is no legal or constitutional reason why it should not sit for 
adozen sessions before that date. Nor is the argument that 
an election in the autumn would interfere inconveniently with 
the harvest at all convincing. It is not indeed usual to allow 
the Parliament to expire, but even if it were necessary to 
choose the spring, why should the spring of 1865 be 
selected in preference to the spring of 1866? There is, 
however, no such necessity. The general election might take 
place in November, and yet the new Parliament not meet for the 
despatch of business till the usual period—a course which was 
adopted in 1761 and 1790. Or if the writs were issued on 
the Ist of January, 1866, Parliament could meet on the 5th 
of February. If therefore the ensuing session is brought to 
an untimely end, and the general election is to take place in 
the spring of next year, the reason for it must be sought in 
political considerations. Has the Government any reason to 
be dissatisfied with the present Parliament? Summoned by 
Lord Derby it at once ejected the Conservatives from power 
by a vote of 13, and after an interval of five years it has re- 
affirmed this decision by a vote of 18. The Whig Tadpoles 
and Tapers—we suppose there are such persons—will not 


* want to go to the country without acry. An election in the 


spring, however convenient to the rural districts, is a great 
hindrance to legislation, and in particular postpones all private 
bills for atwelvemonth. Parliamentary agents, and counsel, 
and enginecrs would lose a year’s income, and though 
Private interests must of course yield to the public good they 
are @ not uninfluential body of men. The interests of the 
large class of shareholders in railways, and docks, and canals, 
and bridges, and other industrial projects ought certainly to 
be considered. So that unless the Commons should turn rest- 
less in their old age there would scem to be good reason for 
expecting that they will be allowed to sit out the next session 
i peace. Certainly if the paper, which under the title pre- 
fixed to this article 


the Edinburgh Review, may be regarded as emanating from 








has just appeared in the new number of 


‘authority, the existing House of Commons is now contem- 


] 
a insulted him, should not feel their degradation | 


| tive honey from each. 
space is consumed in barely enumerating its achievements, and 








plated by the powers that be with peculiar favour. ‘ The 
result,” says the reviewer, “of the division in the Lower 
House has been indefinitely to postpone the dissolution which 
a short time ago appeared imminent.” 

Indeed the Edinburgh reviewer has devoted’ his whole 
powers to the glorification of the present Parliament. So 
far from having done nothing, it has passed like the little 
busy bee from subject to subject and gathered some legisla- 
Nearly half a page of the reviewer's 


“the chief results” of its unwearied activity are extended 
before our astonished eyes under nineteen distinct heads. 
The process by which this unexpected result is brought about 
is as ingenious as amusing. Finance, for instance, is by com- 
mon consent the strong point of the present Government, and 
one expects it to be made the most of. But in the reviewer’s 
enumeration it appears again and again, like some comedian 
playing many parts in the same piece, whose dress, wig, and 
even features alter while the identity of the player remains 
unchanged. Thus we take stock of the financial ‘“ work 
accomplished” by the Commons as follows:—‘ 1. Reduced 
taxation. 2. Reduced debt. 3. Expenditure checked. 4. 
Revenue buoyant. 5. Tariff simplified. 6. Trade largely 
augmented.” With this specimen before him it will not be 
difficult for the most matter-of-fact reader to fill up the list of 
nineteen ‘‘chief results” for which the country is debtor to 
the House of Commons. 

We can scarcely think that this mode of stating the 
achievements of the Parliament is likely to make any great 
impression on the national mind. If the great nugget from 
the diggings had been beaten out into gold-leaf it would have 
covered more space no doubdt, but it would scarcely have 
attracted the attention of the curious. ‘The financial policy 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the one subject in which 
the history of the last five years satisfies the imagination. It 
has been as bold and daring in conception as successful in 
results. Twice has the budget, explained in orations of 
marvellously sustained power, seized, as it were, on the appro- 
val of the nation and overawed even the Opposition. If under 
the shield of the Times an attempt was made to resist the 
repeal of the paper duty the Government might if it had 
been beaten have dissolved without fear of the result. In 
finance at least Parliament has been willing to let the Govern- 
ment move on. 

It is also entitled to credit for some very considerable practi- 
cal improvements in matters of ordinary social administration, 
but even here its action has becn of a very negative character. 
Mr. Gladstone really deserves all the glory of the Post-Office 
Savings’ Bank Bill and the Annuities Bill. So far as the 
House meddled with the last of these it was not improved, and 
may turn out to have been seriously curtailed of its beneficial 
effect. The most that can be said for the Parliament in 
reference to these measures, as well as to Lord Westbury’s 
law reforms, is that it was decidedly not hostile. To claim 
for it any particular eredit with respect to the organization 
of the Volunteer force or the mitigation of the cotton crisis 
seems simply preposterous. The country took these matters 
into its own hands, and the unemployed operatives have, it 
seems, derived little advantage from tle advance of money for 
public works. It was the magnificent voluntary subscription 
which enabled the workmen to tide over the crisis, and by 
proving to them that the nation sympathized with their cala- 
mities, disarmed discontent. On other points the action of the 
Commons has been either passively or actively mischievous,— 
passively mischievous when it succumbed to the sentimental 
crotchet which exempts the property of the so-called 
charitable foundations from taxation, — passively mis- 
chieyous as well as mean when it gave way again to 
the narrow middle-class interests which stickle for the privi- 
leges of the City because those interests were strong enough 
to endanger the seats of borough members; actively 
mischievous when it turned the county police into game- 
keepers, and risked the popular respect for the law to give 
new security to an aristocratic amusement. Bad as was the 
law the spirit manifested by the Ifouse was far worse. 
While that Bill was passing it certainly was not ado-nothing 
Parliament. It rushed into fierce activity. The country 
gentlemen actually clamoured down even the Conservative 
leaders. The Bill was carried by an enormous majority. All 
that hesitation and languor, all that scrupulous timidity which 
did not so much reject as Burke the Reform Bill, in a moment 
disappeared. ‘here have not been wanting other instances in 
which there has been no want either of courage or decision 
when an annoyance to the upper classes has had to be sup- 
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pressed. But even courage and decision appear in an un-|to be obeyed or conciliated, and no means of mater} 
amiable light when they are always forthcoming to extend | resistance to be seriously dreaded. If Parliament ch 

one’s own privileges, and always wanting when there isaj|to order that all surplus revenue should be out L 
question of extending those of other people. | England, or that India should maintain all the British 
For the direction of our foreign policy the House of Com- | colonies in Africa and Asia, or should keep up an army 
mons is barely responsible. It must accept or condemn | million strong, or should create a fleet of iron-clads Superior 
results. It would be useless to attempt to renew now dis- to that of Russia, there is no power short of Providence Which 
cussions which are already exhausted. All Liberals are | has either the right or the will to interfere, Europeay 
agreed as to the wisdom of inactivity with reference to | opinion on the spot would, on adequate cause shown, sanction 
America, most perhaps with reference to Poland and Den- | any orders on which Parliament was determined, there is no 
mark, But so far as the two latter questions are concerned native opinion except in favour of internal order, and the 
few will maintain that the House of Commons has by sanc- | ouly organized body capable of resistance is British and comes 
tioning the policy of the Government elicited any very home every ten years. The force thus absolutely at the dis. 
enthusiastic response from the nation. The activity of the | posal of Parliament is so great as to form not only an appre. 
Foreign Office in Japan, in China, and Brazil has been equally | ciable addition to the strength of Great Britain, but an aig. 
endorsed by the House, and certainly it is of a kind to attract tion more than equal to a first-class alliance. From Egypt ty 
the sympathies of the improvers of the Game Laws. Japan, whatever the work to be performed, the aid of Indig 
For the present, however, it is the cue of the thick-and-|is worth more in direct assistance than the aid of Franoe 
thin supporters of the Government to write up these ‘“ chief | The revenue of England is calculated at seventy millions, by 
results’? as something of which we ought to be very proud. | in any time of emergency it is a hundred and sixteen, for the 
Unless we are to adopt Mr. Roebuck’s paradox and contend | 46,000,000/. of Indian revenue is absolutely at British dis. 
that doing nothing is doing something because you resolve to| posal. The army of Britain is estimated at 120,000, butit 
do nothing, and to make a resolution is to do something, we | 1s really three hundred thousand, for every British soldier ang 
do not see it. The Parliament seems to us to have been | Sikh auxiliary is available for action outside India. Thy 
essentially respectable. It has had a keen eye for the main | army, moreover, can be raised to any numerical strength for 
chance. It has reformed the extravagance of its youth. It]! which funds can be procured, to a million thoroughly traine 
has taken very great care of its own comforts and amuse- | troops for example without the faintest difficulty, and withiy 
ments. It has been quite willing to do any good to the lower | six weeks of the arrival of the order. No man who know 
classes by which it could by no possibility be called on to | India doubts for an instant that if the British Parliament 
sacrifice anything which at present appertains to the upper ; | decided to conquer China and Egypt and Japan all at once, 
and it has done its best to keep the country out of scrapes. | India could carry out those orders, could garrison those 
All which is very commendable, but is scarcely a faith for | countries, and could hold them for years against any fore 
which men will exert themselves. If the Liberal party is to | Asia or Europe is at all likely to employ in resisting such an 
be warmed into new life something nobler and more generous | enterprise. Or to bring the case nearer home. Suppose 
than this must be devised by its leaders. In political | Europe contending for the heritage of the “sick man,” Indis 
fights, as in all others, men need a war-cry and a could, if stirred to vehement action, pour three armies of a 
banner, and the bond of a Liberal party must always| hundred thousand men each into Asiatic Turkey, move, 
be in its common pursuit of a higher average of good. | fight, and keep them there without assistance from England 
No doubt after every campaign there must be a_ halt, | forat least two years. All these things may be, in our judg. 
to rest the troops and secure the country that has been | ment would be, acts of wickedness or folly, but the potency 
won, and apparently in the opinion of the Government the of doing them comprehended in the possession of India con. 
time for a new advance has not yet come. Mean- pletely alters our Asiatic position. We do not want to con- 
while they are wise in their generation, and in the words of | quer France, but the power of doing it in the last resort 
the proverb put their best leg foremost. The budget, it| would alter all our relations towards that country, and alter 
seems, is to be again the great feature of the coming session. | them to our advantage. We have in Asia, in fact, as an ally 
Their finance would certainly be the best question on which | 4 first class monarchy, with a revenue of European magui- 
to appeal to the country, and it is perhaps not bad policy to tude, an army all Asia combined could not resist, a fleet equal 
give the Opposition no other point of attack. Until the | for transport purposes to any work demanded, and this ally is 
Ministers have matured a definite scheme for the lowering of | 80 faithful that he never permits his policy to diverge from 
the franchise without endangering the representation of all | ours, so devoted that till we are crushed his assistance is 
classes of the community they have no other claim than their | absolutely secure, so humble that he never expresses even 
finance to be preferred to the Tories. And subject to the | an opinion as to the terms of peace, or the need of war, ot 
inevitable chapter of accidents, a quiet session and a dissolu-| the character of the operations to be undertaken. If 
tion after the harvest seems to be the programme for the | asked for troops he sends them be it to Egypt, Ching, 
coming year. or New Zealand without remark; if for a fleet he hiresit 
woe “ ” ¥ without objection ; if for advances he makes them in millions, 
THE VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. waits submissively for repayment, and if cheated, as in the 

ITE transfer of India from the Company to the Crown is first China war, scarcely ventures upon a whispered remon- 
producing one remarkable and somewhat unexpected | strance. Have we such another ally on earth? And this 
result. It is inducing the public to include the dependency | ally, so patient, so faithful, and so prompt, is in Asia supreme 
for purposes of political argument among the colonies, to} beyond all historic example, supreme as the United States 
inquire whether after all it is a valuable possession, whether | would be if left alone among the Spanish republics, suprem: 
we are not in India as in Canada sacrificing for the appearance | as Napoleon was once over the Germanic Confederation. 
of empire the reality of strength and security? The extent | There is not a State in Asia which dare attack him, not one 
of the army in India weighs on the British mind, and the | which would not be subjugated if he attacked it, not three in 
Times of Monday in a careful article balances the considera- | which an unreasonable demand on his part would uot be 
tions for and against the Continental belief that India is in- | followed by a scrvile submission on theirs. And his aid, 
valuable. It inclines evidently to serious doubts in the} which in a hundred years has fuiled but once, which iu the 
soundness of that belief, and the question is worth discussion, | nature of things cannot be granted in a half-hearted way, 
for though indifference, however popular, would not lead | after long delays, or upon conditions, costs Great Britain no 























to the surrender of the Empire—Indian Consols and railway | revenue and no exertion beyond the raising of a certain number : 


stock together exceeding one-fourth of the national debt—it | of recruits, whom it is always within the competeney of this 
might lead to rash reductions, to wild experiments made in| country to recall, and who till recalled not only do not cost i 
the certainty that the worst result would be bearable, and to | a shilling, but through their native auxiliaries count in every 
a general laxity of administration. We venture, therefore, | campaign as three for one. Wherever one British soldier 8 
in a dull time to put forward some considerations which | engaged three Sikhs may safely and usefully be employed, aul 
appear to us persistently and somewhat perversely left out of | the Sikh, if not the first among soldiers in the world, is ius 
the account. | comparably the first in Asia. India makes England a first 
1. The case of India differs from that of the colonies in| class Power on two continents instead of one, without 
one very material feature. The resources of the dependency, | imposing on her the double obligations required to support 
whether little or great, are absolutely at the disposal of | the double rank. 
the British Parliament, as absolutely at its disposal as those 2. As human beings are constituted that position is surely 
of Scotland or Cornwall, Wales or Ireland. There is no| of some value. If power is worth the acquisition, and alliance § 
elected legislature, no constitutional contract to stand in the | worth securing, and trade is worth protecting, empire of that 
way of action ordered from Westminster, no public opinion | kind is surely worth some kind of sacrifice and exertion; but 
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that is only half the case. Every other international position is 
urchased by enormous suffering, by heavy internal taxation, 
by burdensome concessions, by liabilities for the future which 
all thinking statesmen. We hold the Cape at the cost 
of a war once in ten years, Gibraltar at the price of the per- 
manent hostility of Spain, the Canadas at the risk of a most 
dangerous maritime struggle. The possession of India yields to 

Great Britain besides status and power other advantages more 

easily expressed in figures, more readily made intelligible to 

the mercantile mind. The British sway over those vast re- 

‘ons secures to Englishmen permancut free trade with two hun- 

jred millions of people who cultivate tropical productions. The 
trade of India, which two years of independence and anarchy 
would destroy, is already a hundred millions, and supposing 
that ouly ten per cent. sticks to the fingers of its managers—an 
absurdly low estimate—still the profit is equal to one-fifth 
the annual savings of Great Britain as calculated by 
Mr. Gladstone. Add to this sum six millions sent home 
to pay for Company’s stock, pensions, depots, salarics and 
stores, a million and a half more in family remittances, the 
fortunes yearly remitted made in the internal trades and pro- 
fessions, and we have a sum of little less than twenty millions 
added directly to England from her great dependency—twenty 
millions of profit as direct as if the money were levied by 
taxation and distributed among the people of the ruling 
country. Of the outlet afforded to poor ambition we say 
nothing, for England is incompressible, and the policy of 
abandoning possessions will only end in a new era of con- 
uests, while as mere drains for population countries not 
under our dominion are almost as good as India. Nor will 
we repeat the popular theory that India is a training ground 
for armies, for it costs us more by prejudicing recruits than 
we gain by the experience those recruits acquire. Neither 
Marlborough’s armies ner the recruits who won Waterloo had 
been hardened or demoralized by years of tropical service. 
But we maintain that even as it is, without reckoning any 
strength not reducible to bayonets or to cash, India raises us 
in Asia to the rank we possess in Europe, doubles our power 
for world-wide action, and adds one clear third to the surplus 
national capital,—that is, to the great reserve fund through 
which we encounter and survive misfortunes like the Lanca- 
shire cotton famine. Suppose that misfortune as great as it 
was predicted it woul: be, that we lost utterly the whole 
profit of the cotton trade, that frightful calamity would be 
expressed by a less sum in cash than the loss of India would 
involve. 

For, and this is the second distinction between the case of 
India and the Colonies, the loss of the empire would not be a 
mere change of Government, but the annihilation for trading 
purposes of the Peninsula. Canada as a colony and Canada 
asa state remains all the same a customer. But India tu be 
a good customer requires not only order but free-trade, and 
there is a moral certainty that without European guidance she 
would not enjoy either for six mouths. Even if by a miracle 
all the sepoys throughout the country submitted to the same 
Emperor, instead of as of old setting up seventy separate lines 
of internal customs, and that Emperor had the brains and the 
means to keep up the railroads, he certainly would not keep 
up free-trade. Public opinion would compel him in twelve 
months to prohibit the export of food, the manufacture of 
tum, and the cultivation of indigo, to protect the native 
manufacture of muslins, and to prevent the import of the 
infidel’s salt. Europeans never remain under a_ native 
dynasty, and the lac trade, and the tea plantations, the refin- 
ing of sugar, and the growth of opium would all alike decline. 
One-half the export trade, and all the import trade except in 
hardware and luxuries, would disappear at onec, and with it 
the limitless possibilities which those trades contain. The 
Indian commerce which begins to look so large is in fact only 
in its infancy. Granted thirty years of peace and road- 
making and there is nothing to prevent its rising to the 
Ceylonese level of two pounds a head, or four times the 
present total, greater than our whole trade with the Euro- 
pean continent,—a trade, too, as absolutely in our own hands 
as the internal commerce between England and North Britain. 
In return for all this, for the faithful alliance, and the great 
trade, fur doubled power in Asia, and limitless possibilities of 
future commerce, we pay by a certain tribute of life estimated 
at the outside at 5,000 men a year, a tribute payable only till 
the railroads and the sanitary arrangements are complete. It 
*8@ great payment no doubt, it will when reduced to its 
lowest figures remain an embarrassing tribute, but as a mcre 
matter of trade calculation we submit that our loss in the 
transaction is not yet quite proved, that to pay for the pos- 
Session of India less in the way of life than we pay for getting 


alarm 








coats a little cheaper than they ought to be is not an extrava- 
gant proceeding. We say, as mere matter of profit and loss, 
to meet the current argument, though to our minds the value 
of India is not expressible in money. More than all our 
colonies, more than all our trade, the possession of India 
strengthens the English character, defends the English mind 
irom yielding to its instinctive parochialism, and helps to turn 
a nation of selfish, if successful, industrials into a race of 
governing men. 








THE DAVENPORT KNOTS. 

HE Invisible Agencies, whatever they are, which whisk about 
tambourines and guitars, tie and untie complicated sailors’ 
knots, and manifest gelatinous hands without visible arms and 
bodies, have gained a distinct step in society this week. Chaperoned 
by an eminent actor and stage-manager, Mr. Dion Boucicault, they 
have made acquaintance with Lord Bury, a baronet, two eminent 
knights, a celebrated Arctic explorer, a couple of clergymen, and 
a large group of distinguished literary and scientific men, and 
received a sort of formal certificate to character from twenty-four 
respectable gentlemen, to some of whom we have referred. The 
‘¢stern philosopher” alone who according to Mr. Dickens “outlaughs 
and saith to the Grotesque ‘ What ho! arrest for me that Agency,’ ” 
does not seem to have been present, or if he were he did not succeed 
in getting the Grotesque (who was clearly master of the ceremonies 
at Mr. Dion Boucicault’s house) to make the arrest; and we are 
still under the same painful uncertainty as to the impersonal or per- 
sonal character of the agencies in question, as we have been for the 
last ten years. Mr. Dion Boucicault himself evidently inclines to some 
form of the naturalist or “intelligent vapour” theory favoured by the 
author of ‘Mary Jane,” and wishesthe great students of light, Professor 
Roscoe and Professor Bunsen and their colleagues, to becomestudents 
of darkness in the hope that they may discover some new extra- 
violet or other rays most vigorously developed in the dark, which 
produce specific effects on tambourines, guiturs, sailors’ knots, 
dress-coats, and other miscellaneous phenomena of artificial life. 
‘Some persons think,” says Mr. Boucicault, * that the require- 
ment of darkness seems to infer trickery. Is not a dark chamber 
essential in the process of photography? And what would we 
reply to him who would say, ‘ I believe photography to be a hum- 
bug; do it all in the light and I will believe ; otherwise not, and 
not till then?’ It is true that we know why darkness is necessary 
to the production of the sun-picture, and if scientific men will 
subject these phenomena to analysis we shall find out why dark- 
ness is essential to such manifestations.” ‘The only difficulty is 
that when the phenomena are so very miscellaneous, involv- 
ing answers to requests as well as the manipulation of knots, 
guitars, and dress-coats, the scientific men will scarcely know 
how to begin their analysis. If the Brothers Davenport or 
Mr. Fay were to die, they might perhaps have a post-mortem upon 
them and weigh the chemical constituents of their bodies, but it 
is not likely anything remarkable would be so discovered ; 
and in their life-time we cannot take their nerves to pieces. 
Indeed we might as well submit the gambols of a puppy to 
scientific analysis, and gravely set about finding the chemical 
antecedents when it tosses a bone in the air, or distinguishing 
them from those other antecedents present when it worries a 
cat, as attempt to “ analyze” the pranks of these invisible agencies. 
Whatever these strange stories mean, they certainly do noé as yet 
invite the attention of chemists, or physiologists, or any other 
students of the simpler laws of nature. A few hard-headed practical 
men like Lord Bury and Captain Ingleficld, assistel perhaps by 
physicians who are accustome to study symptoms, and also by the 
sharpest of Sir Richard Mayne’s force, will do more to decide the 
question of agency than all the pure science in the world. Grant 
that the agency is proved to be invisible,—it is evidently not yet 
simplified in a way to adinit of whit is called “scientific analysis.” 
And should it prove to be visible, these are the sort of men to 
bring it home to its visible sources. It is idle to apply science to 
analyze an agent which, whether true or false, is as concrete and 
complicated as human folly. 1t would be just as wise to expect 
Professor Faraday, Professor Owen, and Professor Roscoe to 
arrive by severe induction at the scientific causes of the last 
caprice in bonnets, as to hope anything from the application of 
their methods of thought to the dances of tambourines and dress- 
coats and insulated hands about an ordinary drawing-room. ‘The 
question whether these things are done by visible or invisible ageuts 
is a question for all shrewd men of sense, not particularly for men 
of science, There is nothing nearly specific enough, even if the 
facts could be provel true, for the application of pure scientific 
methods. 
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Supposing it were once possible to prove, as the twenty-four 
gentlemen who assembled at M. Boucicault’s seem to have agreed, 
that the performances exhibited were not due to the legerdemain of 
any human being present in the flesh, we submit that the next 
question concerning them,-—to what agency or agents these doings 
might be ascribed,—is less a scientific question than an ethical and 
practical one. We must judge of the tree by its fruits. Nobody 
would ask Faraday to investigate for him the nature of an agency, 
if visible, which spent its time in rolling about billiard-bualls, 
strumming on tambourines, and untying difficult knots as a tour de 
force. Nor do we see that if the invisible agency were once 
clearly established, the conditions of the problem would be in the 
least altered by the fact of their invisibility. ‘There may surely be 
an invisible frivolity as easily as a visible. <A frivolous nature is 
not in itself necessarily related to either time, or space, or colour, or 
form, and may as well exist without colour or form as a wise and 
spiritual nature. There is, indeed, a school of spiritualists arising 
which traces these marvels to no external source at all, but 
like the author of ‘* Mary Jane” to the involuntary and un- 
conscious energy of the mind of the medium or mediums. In that 
case the sooner mediums disavow their unconscious and involuntary 
nature, and explain that they are not ‘‘ responsible” either for their 
opinions or actions, the better. It would be very humiliating for 
the Messrs. Davenport and Mr. Fay to think that their second selves, 
their secret and suppressed intellectual instincts, were always em- | 
ployed on creating flabby hands of various sorts and sizes that | 
do not belong to them, and using these to untie complicated knots in | 
a system of ropes, to pat gentlemen’s faves, and to shy tambourines 
and dress coats through the air. It must be a great blow to fish | 
up such tricks as these from the “ xbysmal deeps” of one’s own | 
‘** personality.” If this be so indeed, there is nothing to prove that 
the present writer's unconscious and involuntary nature is not at 
the present moment thrumming on a tambourine before Mr. 
Babbage’s window, pulling off Mr. Fay’s dress-coat, or doing any | 
other silly piece of mischief either within or without the sphere | 
of this planet. If Mr. Davenport’s own invisible agency | 
unties knots and touches the light guitar, while he himself 
sits quietly at Mr. Dion Boucicault’s, a number of trackless 
and unauthenticated physical agencies are suddenly launched upon 
the world which will surely much disturb the administration of 
justice. Miiller, though in the carriage with Mr. Briggs, may be 
innocent of his murder, while a medium who was noé in the 
carriage, may have committed it through these invisible hands, and 
possibly even without personal responsibility. If this were true 
nothing could any longer be brought home to any one. Once admit 
an invisible agency which acts without the knowledge and volition 
of man, and it would seem to us much less irrational to attribute 
it to an invisible person than to a visible person who knows 
nothing about it, and eannot detect himself in any sort of relation to 
it. Scientific analogies notwithstanding, we should claim the right, 
if invisible agencies playing on the guitars, tambourines, &c., were 
once established at all, to judge of their general intelligence and cul- 
ture, or inanity and ignorance, by their acts, and we should deny the 
right to confound them arbitrarily with persons who appear to take | 
no share in these acts. 

Indeed if we could once get proof of the existence of such in- | 
visible agencies, the sor¢ of things they do would suggest a guess that | 
they were due to a crowd of vacant half-tauzht girls who had 
learned in life to be nimble with their fingers, to trifle with music, | 
and to like good society, perhaps without attaining it. Nothing is 
more striking than the impulse apparently given to a séance by | 
the presence of an emperor, or a nobleman ortwo. Mr. Home, 
according to his ownaccount, has had his greatest triumphs in im- 
perial society; and the presence of Lord Bury and other dis- 
tinguished men evidently increased greatly the number of hands 
appearing at this séance of the Brothers Davenport and Mr. Fay, 
though we had heard little of them on former occasions. It was no | 
doubt a great attraction to the ‘* slender female hands " to pat so dis- 
tinguished a member of the House of Commons as well as one of the 
best rifle shots in England. ** Lord, Polly !" said Miss Branghton 
in * Evelina,” “ only think! Miss has danced with a Lord,’ and 
we suspect that the 
hands came from which favoured Lord Bury and Sir C. Wyke so 
much at Mr. Boucicault’s the other day. Mr. Home relates that 
one day at Mr. Rymer’s at Ealing ‘‘each person in the circle who 
wore aring had it quietly removed by a spirit hand, the hand being 
seen afterwards with all the rings on its fingers and, after display- 
ing itself by turning about, showing the bavk and palin two or three | 
times, inverted itself and cast the rings on the table.” Can any one | 
doubt that this was the hand of a young lady still yearning after 
jewellery, and discontented with a state in which rings can only be | 


| 


| 
| 





ame feeling must be strong wherever those 


borrowed from earth for a mom “at's display ? Also the ineficinn 
and want of resource in these agencies which always seem to re 7 
in connection with the same mediums the same feeble feminine 
‘accomplishments over and over again,—flower-selecting, weak 
sentiment, and feeble music with Mr. Home's set, —kuot-untying, 
guitar playing, and trying on or taking off dress coats with ths 
Messrs. Davenport,—forcibly suggest a half-cultivated class of frivol. 
ous minds which are still disposed to flirt with this world rather than 
to make head in the next. ‘* What do ladies talk about,” says Mis 
Emily Davies in her clever pamphlet on the education of gitls 
‘‘at morning calls and evening parties? Children, servants, dre, 
and summer tours—all very good subjects in themselves, but . 
treated, partly through sheer ignorance, that as the Conversation 
advances tedium grows till at last all signs of intelligence djs. 
appear, and the weary countenances too faithfully reveal th. 
vacancy within.” This same betrayal of utter vacuity of mind, » 
soon as a few feeble accomplishments have been played off, certainly 
characterizes almost all the agencies in the séunces of which we 
have read, and it looks very much as if the terrible ennyj of 
the new existence had given rise to the resource of trifling 
idly with the world they ought to have done with. The author of 
‘* Matter and Spirit ” gave, we remember, a communication from 
sullen young person who found the other world intolerably dull ang 


could not be persuaded to take at all to its more spiritual pursuits 


—and this must clearly describe the state of the young people who 
play at hide and seek in the Messrs. Davenports’ cabinet, and 
ge.itly stroke Lord Bury and Sir Charles Wyke. Surely it woul 
be a new and fresh impulse to the cause of secondary educa. 
tion if it could only be satisfactorily established that numbers 
of young persons, especially girls, go hence into the other state 
with minds so vacant that they are tempted, after they have passed 
the boundary, to linger on the precincts between the two worlds 
only in order to thrust delicate arms and hands back through the 
veil for a little posthumous admiration, and a chance now and then 
of wearing a temporary ornament,—to make appointments with the 
Messrs. Davenport in Regent Street or Portland Place for a gool 
masquerade romp in distinguished company and a squeeze of one 
or two gentlemanly hands,—and to become ‘‘ a sign ” to the inhabi- 
tants of earth in that they untwist so cleverly the knots of earthly 
hemp while adding fresh meshes to the Gordian knots of human 
destiny. 


THE INTELLECT OF THE PAPACY. 

ve tradition of ability adheres to the Papacy, and is on 

of its most formidable powers. The misgivings felt, fur 
example, as to the result of this Convention are chiefly proluced 
by the idea that as the Papacy disapproves, the Papacy is sure to 
employ some scheme, some deep intrigue, some subtle wile with 
which temporal leaders cannot cope, to bring the great intent to 
naught. People forget that the conditions which secured intel- 
lectual power in the administration of the Papal Church have all 
been altered by the growth of events, and the policy it has please 
Rome for the last half-century to adopt. During the middle ages, 
and down through modern history to the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, the aristocracy of the Church acted in fact as the 
highest official caste in Europe. They were premiers and chav- 
cellors in France, ministers in Spain, princes in Germany, satraps 
in Italy and Hungary, eminent in law, in finance, in politics, aud 
even in war. The Bishop of Rome was a Sovereign with armies 
and a people, the cardinals administere1 provinces, the archbishops 
of ‘T'réves, Mayence, and Cologne, were influential princes, the 
Archbishop of Griitz was in all but name a viceroy, nothing in 
Spain, or France, or Catholic Germany, not even opinion, prevented 
Churchmen from aspiring to the highest secular dignities. Not three 
years before the Revolution the Archbishop of Toulouse was Premie 
of France, after it a Bishop was virtually first Minister of 
Spain. Every Bishop was in his diocese a dignitary regarded s 
part of the administration, often more trusted by the Royal agents 
than the hereditary aristocracy with whom in France, Spain, au! 
Austria they maintained an incessant secret feud. ‘The ecclesia 
tics occupied for centuries the position of the higher aristocracy 
Britain, with no right indeed to power, but with something very 
like a preferential claim, and with chances which from theit 
training, their culture, their cosmopolitan relations, and their strict 
class sympathy were greatly superior to those of average laymel. 
Of course with such prizes to gain they fitted themselves to gail 
them, and ecclesiastics became national statesmen like Richelieu. 
administrators like Mazarine, diplomatists like De Retz, rulers like 
Pope Ganganelli. Of course also their points of contact with th 
world being endless, they acquired the mental habits necessary @ 
earthly concerns, learned to understand men, to tolerate opposition, 
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to watch ideas, to employ or to affect the judicial habit without perial power showed signs of breaking up, he declares that society 
which statesmen are perpetually in extremes. Formed out of the | must be immutable as divine truth, must crystallize its own life as 
‘ck and flower of men like these, the highest statesmen of | well as the formularies through which it is invited to worship the 


the most civilized lands, the Papal Court undoubtedly became a 
formidable intellectual force. [ts international action might well 
be wise, for it was guided by cardinals who knew as diplomatists 
every Court in Europe, and as confessors the secret instincts of the 
‘chest secular minds. The Pope who quarrelled with Maria 
Theresa had to advise him a cardinal who was Kaunitz's equal in 
litics avd a record of the Empress’s most secret confessions. 
The Vatican might well know how to keep down the States of the 
Church, for the Cardinal-Governors had helped to rule and to 
ide the populations of kingdoms. It might well understand 
finance, for bishops and abbots owned for life the largest European 
estates, were occupied from ordination in administering revenues 
which vied with those of kings. The Archbishopric of Gratz, for 
example, was richer than the Imperial House. It might well keep 
from collision with the spirit of the age, for the ‘*College” was 
the only international Parliament, the only deliberative body in 
which sat men familiar with the secret springs of action through- 
out many lands. The Church of Rome was in fact a corporation 
governed by a group of men, each one of whom might have risen to 
superior power in some one country, each one of whom was then 
governing, guiding, or subduing considerable masses of lay society. 
That magnificent training ended with the French Revolution. 
When the waters subsided and ancient things re-emerged, the 
clerical and the French aristocracy were almost the only corpora- 
tions not re-elevated out of the mud. The clerical principalities 
were all abolished. Cardinals, though restored, found themselves 
ruling Italians who for fifteen years had been governed by French 
prefects and Bonapartist viceroys. Soldier-statesmen were at the 
top, and they rejected clerical interference, felt Talleyrand’s orders 
an obstacle to recognition, and steadily supported the State as 
against the Church. Opinion had become fixed against the mixture 
of the sacerdotal and the governing functions, and since Napoleon’s 
banishment no great ecclesiastic has held anywhere in Europe very 
high secular office. They have been driven back upon ecclesiastical 
affairs, and ecclesiastical affairs as managed on the policy of resist- 
ing the tendencies and ideas of modern civilization. ‘The conse- 
quence has been first to deter the ambitious and the powerful, the 
independent and the original from entering the Church, and then 
to condemn those who have entered it to a special and limited round 
of duties, to cut the priesthood off from the work of life as they 
have previously been cut off from most of its responsibilities. 
The study of jurisprudence and finance, of politics and society 
no longer paid, and was of course abandoned, the clergy 
ceased in great measure to possess landed estates, the Bishops 
ceased to be great temporal functionaries, and the Church 
alone absorbed the attention of the clerical order. Ambition 
showed itself in energetic assertion of priestly power, courtliness 
in the careful suit of ecclesiastical superiors, administrative ability 
in the reduction of all curés, orders, or convents into strict sub- 
jection to the authority emanating from Rome. Ability thus 
natrowed in its exercise soon decreased, and two almost accidental 
circumstances completed the revolution. The danger of allowing 
the clergy to catch the tone of modern thought was strongly 
felt at Rome, and a special education, the training called on 
the Continent ‘‘ Seminarist,” was finally insisted on. That educa- 
tion is in some respects well adapted to its ends. The young 
Levites emerge from it with some knowledge and more learning, 
temarkable power of self-control, great patience, and entire devo- 
tion to the interests of the Church. But it crushes originality, 
leaves worldly efficiency little room for growth, and entirely pro- 
hibits the development of variety of power. ‘The man trained in 
the seminary emerges an ingrained priest, with a barrier between his 
mind and the secular mind which forbids their ever acting power- 
fully on one another. He does not perceive that his views are not 
those of mankind, that his dialect is repulsive to educated men, 
that his zeal is fatal to the compromise which is the result of 
almost all modern conflict. He stands apart from mankind in 
thought, yet is man in all his weaknesses, and his influence there- 
fore instead of being universal is confined to those predisposed to 
accept it as divine. The priest has ceased to be wise as the serpent 
Without becoming harmless as the dove, fights laymen on points 
Which the older cleric would have known were unimportant, strives 
against forces which Hildebrand would have seen were certain to 
defeat him, and carefully leaves to civilization no alternative except 
death or a final victory over himself and the Church he represents. 
Instead of declaring that the Church can co-exist with any form of 
human society, so that it be but at the top, accepting democracy, 


| Creator. For men imbued with such sentiments policy in any 
large sense ceases to exist, and they are capable only of the blind 
| obstinacy contained in the non possumus, of such mere intrigue 
las that which tries to rule France through the influence of the 
Empress, or to dissolve Italian unity by blessing brigands who are 
plundering decent Catholics. Had the Church, for example, sanc- 
tioned and regulated the idea of socialism, which is only monastic 
organization extended, it might have coerced Catholic society 
almost at pleasure, certainly held all Catholic princes in a grasp of 
iron. The second accidental cause is the increased authority of 
the Roman Court in the selection of its own chiefs. Time was 
when able men could occasionally compel their own admission into 
the College. If « Montmorency or De Rohan, a Savelli or Colonna, 
the favourite of a king or the confessor of an Emperor, chose to be 
a cardinal, it was very hard, almost impossible, to prevent him, 
and the Church was annually strengthened by intrusive young 
capacity. Nothing of the kind happens now, the Court chooses 
for itself, and uninfluenced by secular pressure it chooses men who 
are old, safe, and ready to utter the Ultramontane shibboleths in 
all their unctuous completeness. No one, for example, doubts that 
if the English Archbishopric were vacant the Camera would choose 
a man like Dr. Manning in preference to a man like Dr. Newman, 
the unctuous ecclesiastic rather than the able and thoughtful priest. 
The Camera in fact is driven by its new attitude and its new 
tendencies to select from a caste without the highest training, men 
whose powers are half-worn out before they reach the opportunity 
of action, and who from the first were without the mental strength 
which shows itself in independence. Ignatius Loyola would now be 
passed over as dangerously desirous of personal power, Leo X. as 
far too learned, Hildebrand as far too contemptuous of finesse in 
dealing with the secular arm. 

But, say Protestants, still bewildered by the fear inspired by 
centuries of tradition, the confessional supplies for the purposes of 
Rome all other defects of training. The priest learns there all 
the weaknesses of the human heart, and what can man striving 
after power desire more? Just one thing, to know also all the 
strengths of the human heart, which men do not and cannot make 
known in confession. The confessional will teach the priest the 
exact degree of tendency to crime existing in the Romagna but 
not the extent of the tendency to die for the sake of Italy, the 
force of lust but not the force of patriotism, the danger from 
heresy but not the danger from a crave for more railways. ‘The 
Roman Church in Naples plays on human weakness as on a harpsi- 
chord in order to produce a feeling for autonomy, but the single 
strength of the Neapolitan, his love for Italy, escapes her fingers and 
falsifies all her efforts at regulating the tune. The clergy are 
never baffled by man’s wickedness‘or imbecilities, for they under- 
stand them all, but by his virtuous impulses, his love for liberty, 
for country, for progress, for things not selfish the force of which 
the priest has no means of knowing. ‘The confessional is but a 
half education. Supplemented by contact with actual life it makes 
the most adroit of managers, alone it leaves those managers under 
the wretched delusion that men’s action is guided in times of 
emotion by their baser desires. That blunder is fatal to states. 
manship, for it forbids its victim to recognize the force of national 
passion, of the transient but lofty emotions which produce secular 
changes. Sir James Graham knew human nature well, and 
decided that love for income being strong in priests the Scotch 
clergy would not in the end throw up their livings for the sake of 
a principle, emotion being stronger than prudence or avarice 
they did throw them up, and Sir James Graham was proved quoad 
that movement only a silly guesser. Every ruling priest has from 
the training of the confessional a tendency to become a Sir James 
Graham. 

It is from this training to feebleness that we believe the new 
characteristic of the Papacy, its intellectual impotence, has mainly 
or wholly arisen. Under the present Pope that feebleness has, 
we conceive, been manifested in almost every conjuncture. There 
was no necessity for him when his liberal reforms broke down to 
throw himself so strongly into the reaction, no need to pique the 
Bonapartes by personal insults, no obligation to leave the aduinis- 
tration of his States so corrupt, no gain in relying exclusively on 
Austria, no pressure to quarrel with England by reviving the old 
sees, no object in leaving Rome the worst governed city of earth, 
no reason for fighting in irritated powerlessness against the French 
policy in Mexico, or the Republican policy in the Spanish American 
States, above all no compulsion whatever to make the quarrel 





for instance, as Hildebrand accepted aristocracy when the old Im- 


between himself and Italy affect his pontifical as well as his regal 
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authority over Italians. Despotism on the Papal theory there must 
be, for the Pope is Christ’s Vieegerent, but nothing binds the 
Vatican to make that despotism silly. A Sextus Quintus in 
1850 would have so organized the Vatrimony that all earth 
should have pointed to it as the one example of wise and gentle rule, 
of the Church made a living power on earth, but the Papacy had 
only Pio Nono. We hear eternally of the subtle craft of the Vatican, 
but the Vatican loses every game, has been beaten in Mexico, 
beaten in I’rance, beaten in Italy, beaten at the very moment of 
permanent victory in Belgium. It could not even win in Spain, 
and with Court and populace at its back still lost its estates. 
Cavour laughed at the intrigues of the Cardinals, the Nuncio in Paris 
did not know of the recent Convention till it had been executed, 
and the most secret resolves of the College reach the Tuileries 
before their army of obedient agents have had even a hint to act. 
The organization is breaking down, because in declaring war on the 
human mind it has cut itself off from its long possessed resource, the 
aid of the highest mental power. It has to match itself in the 
game of statesmanship with Napoleon, and he always wins the rub- 
ber; in the game of intrigue with [talian laymen, and they never 
lose a point. A genius might even now save the temporal power, 
but genius is the one force Jesuit seminaries are incompetent to 
breed. The Vatican wants a Sextus V., and has only Monsignor 
de Merode. 





THEATRIC REALISM. 
HE success of Mr. Boucicault’s play ‘‘'The Streets of Lon- 
don” throws a curious light upon the present taste of the 
English public. Night after night for sixty nights the Princess's 
Theatre has been crammed to the roof till the gallery looks like 
one of those quaint photographs full of tightly packed faces, with 
crowds anxious to applaud a play whose only merit is a rough and 
partial realism. ‘The story itself is a crude mixture of a scene 
from ‘*‘ Hard Cash,” David Dod’s arrival at Mr. Harding's bank, 
and a French play called ‘* Les Pauvres,” and the French portion 
has not been very carefully adapted. English people do not stifle 
themselves with charcoal, either in sight of an audience or out of 
it, nor do English policemen release criminals arrested on warrants 
from motives of high-flown generosity. The dialogue though 
pointed is not better than the ordinary dialogue of plays which 
do not succeed, and very much inferior to the dialogue of either the 
** Colleen Bawn ” or the *‘ Ticket of Leave,” and the acting is of 
the poorest and most conventional kind. Everybody looks his or 
her part decently, but except the gentleman who represents the 
fraudulent banker, whose shrewd villany and courage are the only 
genuinely dramatic feature in the play, and Mr. Vining, who acts 
the fraudulent clerk, nobody realizes even the common-place 
ideas which the piece contains. ‘The comedian will not understand 
the distinction between comedy and buffoonery, and acting for five 
minutes—when he brings news of the fire—a]most as well as Toole 
reduces the rest of his part to an absurd pantomime. Paul the vic- 
tim of the fraud is a stick who does not even stand silent effectively, 
while Miss Barnett’s expression of the hard-hearted, purse-proud, 
over-petted London girl is very much what a ladys-maid’s would 
be if she tried to assume the character. Even Mr. Vining, who un- 
doubtedly can act, succeeds only in the first half of his part, giving 
the shrewd scoundrelly clerk very fairly, and the clerk returned from 
California perfectly, but acting the clerk ruinel but comic with 
too single an eye to the notion of fun entertained in the gallery. 
Still with all these drawbacks the piece succeeds, for it has in it, 
as we said, a rough, inartistic realism, more especially of locale. 
One scene is laid at Charing Cross on a winter’s night, and the 
spectators having just seen it outside welcome it inside with 
boisterous applause. It is capitally painted to begin with, and the 
hot-pie man and the man who walks about with an illuminated 
advertisement on his head, the policeman and the boy who tum- 
bles, the chesnut furnace, and the woman who begs are all introduced, 
and all with one exception are as real as if just hired out of the 
streets, as is very likely the case. The exception is the woman 
who has to do something beyond looking the part, and who ac- 
cordingly begs with a scream for which if she did it outside 
she would be taken up by the police. The whole is, however, 
well arranged, and the delight of the audience with a scene 
which gives them nothing t> think about, which they can 
criticize minutely without fear of error, and which appeals to the 
memory and not the imagination, is most amusing!y exuberant. 
London from Hampstead is not quite so well done, at least it has 


never been our lot to see Hampstead under that Florentine | 


atmosphere, but there is a crowning tableau. A house in 
some lane off Covent Garden is set on fire, burns and 


street girls, street Arabs, pe licemen, firemen, and horses mnakeyp, 

scene of noise, confusion, and excitement which keeps the breath 

of the house suspended. It is really a most creditable Piece of pee 

pentery and arrangement, and we only hope for the sake of the 

lessee and the owner that Mr. Lloyds, who designed it, knows the 

use of tungstate of soda, for if the canvass once caught the flens 
'of those spirit lamps, precaution would not be of much avail 
The final scene seems poor and ineffective after the grand « effect,” 
but the audience depart delighted, having seen and heard nothing 
except an indifferent repetition of what they see every day, The 
| taste for realism, which is the taste of the hour and in jts Way a 
sound one, has been gratified, and author and lessee will probably 
realize thousands by a piece which, if the scene were laid jn Paris, 
would not run a week. Will nobody take advantage of the 
new fancy to give the theatre-going public a genuine play, a 
drama of the life of to-day, with all this scenic realism and som. 
thing else besides, a dialogue worth hearing for itself and g plot 
reasonably interesting and consistent? Is all the plot-making 
ability in England consumed in making novels, or does the 
want arise from the absence of a link between the playwright ang 
the manager? ‘The latter may have, and we think has, something 
to do with it. It is the natural temptation of managers to apply 
for aid only to known * hands,” men who have succeeded, and the 
difficulty of getting a play acted at all unless written by a know, 
London professional checks or suppresses invention, Why should 
not managers act like publishers, announce that plays sent then 
would really be read, and pay by success, so much for every 
acting night ? There must bo dramatic ability sufficiently intelji- 
gent to comprehend the taste of the hour left somewhere or other 
in the land, and a successful piece nowadays must pay well. The 
poverty of the theatres has become a tradition, and though the 
change has not yet attracted many educated men to the stage, it 
has given managers energy and hopefulness enough to try experi- 
ments. In a country which once had the richest native repertory 
in the world, it cannot be necessary for lessees to rely exclusively 
on adaptations made from the French, and in their English dreg 
either so unnatural that they fail from the first, or, like the cata- 
trophe in the ‘* Streets of London,” so un-English that the pit at 
the moment of horror does not see what is going on, or, like 
‘“* Gabrielle de Belleisle,” so “improper” that the adapter is com 
pelled to sacrifice the point, and make the plot absurd lest English 
morality should take just offence. People are wanting to see te 
day on the stage, and not last century. Who acts Lord Fopping- 
ton?—but Lord Dundreary brings a fortune. A drama as good 
say as the “ School for Scandal,” but filled with the people of 1864, 
and surrounded by the accessories which modern skill in carpeutry 
can produce, seems to be the thing required, and it surely cannot 
be wholly beyond the range of English inventiveness. 








THE MEETING AT NAPLES ON THE CONVENTION. 
{From our SreciaL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Naples, October 2, 1864. 

Nartes has just seen a very remarkable demonstration of political 
feeling in reference to the proposed transfer of the Italian capital 
and to the riots at ‘Turin of which with your permission I wil 
give an account. In my opinion the circumstances which distin- 
guished this manifestation afford a capital standard for testing the 
intrinsic nature of the political elements in this great city, while 
the moral bearings of its general influence on the country at large 
seem to me of especial importance. Naples is considered, and with 
reason, the weak limb of Italy. I hear it continually called the 
Ireland of this country. ‘The Neapolitan community is one o2 the 
nature of whose sentiments the most discordant estimates ate 
current. Doubt and suspicion have been hanging darkly about the 
loyalty to the unity of Italy of even those who figured amongst is 
foremost advocates, until everything connected with the politic 
temper of Neapolitan Liberalism was a matter of perplexing co 
troversy. The hobgoblin of a feeling for autonomy, reinforced by 
the supposed adhesion of a large section of ancient Unitarians & 
contented with the present mode of administration, and hurts 
Naples not having been more visited by the Court, was a vey 
general vision. Without doubt there was foundation for considet- 
ing the city of Naples as more torn by political dissensions than any 
| other place in Italy, and the recent elections for the Communal 
Council proved irrefutably that it was sufficient for a candidates 
| success to have a personal difference with the representatives of th: 
| Ministry. It is the consideration of these circumstances which 





renders so very remarkable the unanimity with which all sections f 
| Neapolitan Liberals, to whose action is due the annexation # 


explodes before the audience, while the regular crowd of loafers, | their country to Italy, have spontaneously combined to repwa 
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to undo their work, thereby at a highly critical moment 
ing deliberately to confirm the same, although they were 
y worked upon to avail themselves of the favourable 
afforded for shaking its foundations without danger to 
I was lucky enough to see the inside as well as the 


all wish 
contribut 
being craftil 
opportunity 


heir rsons. “ : 
aoe dew of this great demonstration, and I am the more 


anxious to record what happened, as not one journal has given a 
full version even of the public meeting, from the strange fact that 
there were no shorthand reporters present. 
[told you in my last letter how favourably I found the first 
gunouncement of the transfer of the capital to Florence to be 
received, but that the impression produced by the tidings from 
Turin was profoundly painful. This impression grew intenser as 
the news became graver, and as four and twenty hours elapsed 
yithout the slightest intimation reaching the Prefcet of the inten- 
tions of the new Cabinet, an apprehension spread, inspired by 
the purely Piedmontese origin of the men first named as Ministers, 
that the Cabinet meant to yield the transfer of the capital and 
defer to the clamour of the ‘Turinese. Instinctively it was felt 
that an immense danger would threaten Italy in this event. ‘The 
question started up, w hat should be done under the circumstances ? 
here were great difficulties to be encountered in the way of com- 
mon action—for party spirit has been running high in Naples— 
and then the proposal to make it the capital has been so freely 
advocated, both in and out of Parliament, that it was hard to avoid 
the imputation of local aspirations in any protest against the Go- 
yernment’s yielding to the people of Turin. On Sunday, the 25th Sep- 
tember, about noon, I met on the Palace square a Neapolitan gentle- 
man of influence, when, as we were discussing the news of the day, 
we were accosted by another who had in his hand a telegram an- 
nouncing a public demonstration at Messina in favour of Florence 
as capital, and who urged the importance of a similar demonstration 
taking place at Naples. We walked into the Club l’Unione, where 
there happened to be perhaps half-a-dozen persons to whom the idea 
was communicated. ‘They concurred in the suggestion, provided 
it met with the general support of leading Liberals of all sections. 
After some discussion they separated, each promising to see some 
specified persons, and in the evening to report the success which 
had attended their canvass. From the first it was felt that 
for the demonstration to be effective it must comprise both 
the moderate and the advanced Liberals. ‘Therefore it was 
likewise felt that the scope of the proposed meeting must be neces- 
sarily confined to the simple repudiation of municipal pretensions, 
andnot aim at anything that involved a vote of personal confidence 
in the individuals comprising the late Ministry. Still some very 
decided misgivings were entertained as to the likelihood of obtain- 
ing the co-operation of those men who are the popular chiefs of 
the advanced Liberals, like Baron Nicotera and Count Ricciardi, 
the latter having always distinguished himself by the monomania 
with which he devoted his fantastic energies in Parliament to 
endless harangues on the necessity of Naples being the seat of 
Government. It was therefore a matter of exceeding delight to 
receive the assurance that both these extreme politicians had 
assented to the projected demonstration. Baron Nicotera’s adhesion 
was especially important, for his popularity is great amongst the 
Radicals. Young, handsome, and of well-known daring, Baron 
Nicotera combines in a singular degree the winning and simple 
charms of a high-bred manner with the fiery temperament for which 
the Calabrese are proverbial. With the gentleman unmistakeably 
stamped on his whole carriage, the flash of his black eye indicates 
what those who know him call the voleanic transport of his fury 
when excited. His career has been one of desperate enterprises and 
forlorn hopes in behalf of his country’s cause. ‘The courage of the 
man is proverbial, and all respect his character however much they 
deprecate his exaggerated opinions. ‘True to his daring nature he 
approved of the Garibaldian campaign to Aspromonte, and was one 
of the deputies who stail away of late from Parliament after 
having in language of unparalleled violence accused it of unworthy 
subserviency to Ministerial influences. Next morning a private 
meeting was held to draw up a programme to be submitted to the 
public assembly. ‘Chere was much discussion, for some person 
present wished to frame it in terms which would have inevitably 
expanded the public debate so as to involve a judgment on the 
Policy of the convention with France. But to do so was neces- 
sarily to defeat the demonstration, for on the treaty itself neither 
Nicotera nor any of the advanced politicians, as well as few of the 
Moderates, would commit themselves to an opinion. ‘The former 
are indeed too hostile to the Emperor asa rule not to be decidedly 
indisposed to consider favourably any act of his. With the excep- 
tion of three the whole meeting agreed upon the form of resolution 
afterwards submitted to the public assembly, and the purport of 





which was that * the sole object of the meeting is to affirm our 
rights on Rome as capital and on Venetia, and loudly to 
call on Government not to allow any interests arising out 
of municipal considerations to weigh in the choice of the 
provisional capital.” In helping to frame the resolution Nicotera 
rendered a great service, for a section of the popular party 
was clamouring for something far more violent, while its pas- 
sions were being fanned from abroad. I know that letters 
were written from Turin with the view of stirring up in Naples 
popular demonstrations in favour of its being made the capital, the 
avowed object being to initiate such a general confusion by calling 
up counter-demonstrations, with sim‘lar pretensions in other towns 
as would end by the seat of Government remaining at Turin. 
One of these letters came from an eminent Piedmontese, another 
from a Neapolitan who held a confidential post under the 
Rattazzi Cabinet, and the persons to whom these were addressed 
were capable from their connection of influencing the lower 
class in a degree which might have been very embarrassing. 
The same afternoon a printed placard with the concerted resolu- 
tions signed by sixty names, amongst which figured those of 
Nicotera and Ricciardi by the side of men whose moderation has 
exposed them often to populardenunciation, called the people to a 
meeting in the theatre of the Wiuter Gardens for the 28th, there 
to record its approval of the same. 

I went there some time before the hour fixed, and found the 
building already presenting symptoms of a crowd, which grew 
rapidly thicker until every chink that could be reached was filled 
by a human figure. The number in the theatre is put at five 
thousand, while I am informed that outside there was a huge 
throng disappointed of admittance. The stage was reserved for 
the chair and the managers, and presented the spectacle of about 
150 of the best known citizens of Naples, a short while before 
bitter opponents and now cordial allies against danger impending 
over their country. ‘The chair was taken by the venerable Mar- 
chese Tupputi, to whom it was assigned in honour of his years, for 
neither his voice nor his strength was equal to the difficult task of 
controlling such an assembly. On one side of him sat Ricciardi, 
holding a paper which inspired some uneasiness in those acquainted 
with his active turn of mind, on the other sat Nicotera. After a 
few words from the President, Nicotera rose, and in an earnest 
speech, whose simple delivery was marked by an entire absence of 
rhetorical display, impressed the audience with the importance of 
not giving the smallest foundation for any charge of disorder, told 
them to remember that the meeting was called solely to take into 
consideration the words of the resolution, that any speaker who 
travelled into other subjects would be instantly called to order, and 
then submitted the terms of the resolution. Count Ricciardi 
then jumped up and ran into the tribune. At first nothing could 
be heard of his weak voice amidst the cheers with which he was re- 
ceived, one only saw his fantastic figure gesticulating with up- 
raised hands in the manner well known to Italian caricaturists. 
He had solemnly affirmed that he would studiously avoid all 
remarks likely to lead to angry discourse, but with so eccentric a 
mind some anxiety was felt as to the way in which he would 
interpret moderation. Nor was this without foundation, When 
silence was secured, Ricciardi was found launched on one of his 
rambling orations, which I have no doubt he meant some- 
how to bring to a conclusion in the sense of the resolution, but 
which, so far as it went, dwelt at length on all those critical points 
which by common consent were to be avoided, the political aspect 
of the French treaty, and the claim of Naples to be capital. As 
he spoke his words were received with rapturous applause, which 
became more and more vehement as he gave expression to one 
of his peculiar sentiments. Now it was kuown that the party 
which wished to expand the debate meant to make an effort to do 
so,—one of the three dissentients at the preliminary meeting was 
on the stage, and had expressed his intention of speaking, and it 
was understood that in the body of the theatre there were a number 
of persons who had come with the view of givipg a popular 
character to such an attempt. When therefore Ricciardi stimu- 
lated by applause threw himself deeper and deeper into the torrent 
of his eccentric volubility, things assumed an aspect which made 
the aged president ring his bell to call thespeaker to order, Then 
a storm arose which for some instants was terrific, and which the 
feeble tinkle of the old man’s ringing was as unable to calm as a 
whistle to hush the winds. There was a violent mob feeling 
springing up at sight of the popular patriot called to order by a 
conspicuously pale faced politician; and this wascraftily fanned by 
men who had come for a purpose. Quite unequal to exertion, old 
Tupputi sank back on his chair, when Baron Nicotera seized the 





bell and rang it with the vigour of an athlete. But in vain. 
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The people would not mind even the appeals of their favourite, 
on all sides there was heard the premonitory creak and heaving of 
a tumultuous crash; it was evident that the organized clamourers 
were rapidly drifting the audience into a torrent from which there 
was no extrication, and which might end in a catastrophe. For 
some minutes I looked about with an uncomfortable feeling as 
the frenzy within the building rose higher and higher, while we 
heard the surging of the throng pressing in from without. 
It is beyond words to describe the admirable power of cool 
courage, readiness of mind, and happy thought shown on_ this 
occasion by Baron Nicotera. After terrific efforts his voice at 
last was heard in a momentary lull. ‘ Screamers !” he was heard 
to say, ‘do you fancy you will awe me with your cries,—me, 
who fought for my country when you did not even dare to scream 
for it?” It was a magnificent illustration of the ascendancy of a 
brave man. From the lips of Nicotera these words instantly 
abashed the excited mob; in a moment there returned the senti- 
ment of what was due to him and the occasion, and not a voice was 
raised when he continued, ‘‘ Deputed by our president, whom 
illness renders unequal to further exertions, I call on you, Count 
Ricciardi, to adapt your language so as to remain strictly within 
the order of the day.” Ricciardi, evidently much perplexed how 
his speech should have drifted so far from the purpose to which he 
really meant to conform, accepted the rebuke, and after speaking 
for some time longer was followed by other orators. ‘The only 
incident worthy of notice was the unexpected demand of a man of 
the people to address the meeting which elicited immense applause. 
He immediately made his way to the stage and ascended the 
tribune amidst visible excitement as to the sense of his remarks. 
I have since learnt that he was an agent of the party not satisfied 
with the limited scope of the resolution, and it was certainly good 
tactics to send ahead a man whom it would have been more difli- 
cult to call to order than a speaker of a higher class. There was 
an interest awakened in the man in consequence of the class he | 
belonged to. The object for which he had been singled out failed, 
however, from his own incapacity. After some opening words ad- 
dressed to “ those unfortunate confederates” the speaker plainly lost 
the thread of his theme, and having uttered in a loud voice some popu- 
lar platitudes about Rome, the capital of Italy and the world, he de- 
scended without pronouncing one syllable of a municipal character. 
The resolution was voted with acclamation, when Ricciardi proposed 
a the spur of the moment asubscription for the wounded at Turin, 
which was rapturously applauded, but the appointment of the 
committee for which gave occasion for an unmistakeable display of | 
hostility against the Naples municipality ; and here Nicotera again 
gave proof of his fine tact and resolute determination to preserve 
harmony. At the end he addressed some parting words of an 
impressive character, dwelling on the significance of the mecting. 
“ My friends ” he said, “ Italy cannot be made by one party alone, 
but in emergencies requires that all parties of Liberals should 
unite. To all parties here, and to some not here but yet very 
attentive to what we are doing, I would say a few words. ‘lo you 
men of the Moderate school I say that to-day you have seen how 
we breaknecks, as you have called us, can keep our humours in check 
when required. To you my particular friends of the party of 
action I would say look at these Moderates, and you will find them 
not as intolerant as you fancy; while to the Bourbonists who on 
tiptoe are watching our proceedings from without, I would call 
to mind the proverb how Portici trembles when Vesuvius growls, 
and tell them that when the people of Naples roar, Bourbonism 
vanishes at once!” And so the meeting ended, the whole crowd 
moving away quietly without the slightest disorder, and with 
Baron Nicotera’s name in every one’s mouth. 











My 


Will this happy spectacle of temperate concord hold good ? 
letter is too long to discuss this problem. ‘There are clouds ahead. 
Naples is being worked with the view of eliciting ultimately a 
municipal claim for the capital. Tho machinations are very astute, 
and time and cunning may do mischief. The extreme Radicals also 


for his supplies. 


THE WAR AND GENERAL SHERMAN, 
[From our Srecian Corresronpent,} 
New York, October 1, 1864, 
Mixrrary events of interest and possibly of great importance have 
taken place within the last few days. ‘I'wo corps of the Army f 
the Potomac are again north of the James River and Within sx 
miles of Richmond, one of them having already taken fifteen bieen 
of artillery as the prize of its swift attack. ‘lhe movement hen 
on Thursday, September 29, when two columns transferred, Pie 
not yet know exactly when or how, to the north side of the Pe 
at least fifteen miles from Petersburg, marched, one upon the 
works at Chapin’s Farm and the other upon those at Newmarket. 
General Ord carried the former and General Birney the latter with 
apparently little difficulty, owing to the suddenness of the attack 
and the occupation which General Grant had given General [°, 
troops elsewhere. ‘The former position is one of great natura) 
strength, it being a hill or “bluff” upon the James Rive 
and this has been crowned with very formidable earthworks, 
It is directly opposite and not more than a mile or two from 
Drewry’s Bluff or Fort Darling, on the other, the south, side 
of the river, which you will remember as having been for two 
years one of the chief defences of Richmond, Plainly, Drewry’s 
Bluff must make Chapin’s Bluff untenable or become untenable 
itself. Iu the latter case General Grant will have won a position 
between Petersburg and Richmond, about eight miles south of 
the latter, and directly upon the reilway and the roads which 
connect the two places. ‘This position held, Lee and Richmond 
would be cut entirely off from communication with the South 
except by the Danville Railway, within less than ten miles of 
which Grant has now placed himself. ‘This moveiment if success. 
ful makes it needless longer to hold the position won by General 
Warren on the Weldon Railway, which runs south from Peters. 
appears to have evacuated his works, 





burg; and so that General 


5) 
but by a march forward upon those of the enemy, which he 
attacked and took yesterday. On the morning of the same 


day General Meade, who, you will remember, has chief com. 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, attacked and carried the 
enemy’s works at Poplar Grove, upon the Petersburg and Lyneb- 
burg Railway, about fifteen miles west of Neams station on 
the Weldon Railway. ‘This last movement is yet another exten. 
sion of Grant's left, and it cuts Petersburg entirely off from com- 
munication with the south and west, aud should the position 
won be held it is diflicult to see how General Lee can avoid the 
evacuation of Petersburg. Should he be compelled by these sudden 


| ' 
j and almost bloodless movements to abandon that place, and leave 


the Army of the Potomac within six miles of Richimond and upon 
all his lines of communication, it will of course be but another 
exhibition of his striking ‘‘ superiority * to Grant as a strategist, 
and another illustration of the purely sanguinary character of the 
latter’s generalship. Not expressing my opinion with confidence, 
1 think there is reason to believe that General Grant does not now 
intend to move directly upon Richmond, but merely to take 
another and a very importaut step towards its final invesiment, 
and to keep Lee and his army within its lines until they leave 
them in accordance, not with Lee’s but his designs. General 
Grant, you may rest assured, cures nothing about Richmond 
except as it holds the principal army of the Confederates. His 
movements upon the north bank of the James appear to me to 
be made only to make those on the south, which are those by 
which Lee’s movements ave controlled, easier and more certail 
Meantime General Sheridan has pushed up the valley after arly 
and on Monday last his advance entered Staunton unopposed. 
Staunton is about seventy-five miles up the valley, and is upon 4 
railway which pierces a gap in the Blue Ridge, and connects * 
Charlottesville with another which communicates with both Rich 
mond and Lynchburg, and, more important yet, by a branch wits 
Alexandria at the north. It is supposed with some reason that 
Sheridan may move upon Charlottesville and trust to this railway 
Lee and Early have probably both too much ou 


may possibly be extravagant in their judgment of the Fre ‘onven- : : : : 
ay E J ee Judgment of the French Conven- | yand to interfere with him should he so decide. 


tion. 
wish to create a pretext for not removing the seat of Government 
to Florence. Yet withal I have failed to perceive hitherto the 
signs of any defection from the main article of the coalition treaty 
—the resolution to stand by Government in its purpose to carry the 
capital to the site suggested for reasons of general policy. Baron 
Nicotera means to return to his seat, and I have the best evidence 
that Garibadi, on his representations, had at first at least signified 
his intention of doing the same. 


Also there is an impression on the increase that the Ministry 


A Looker-On, 


In ‘Tennessee and in Missouri the rebels have appeared in some 
force, which, however, has been greatly exaggerated by repott 
‘Their object in Tennessee is of course to destroy General Sher: 
man’s lines of communication, and in this Forrest, who comman® 
there, has been partly successful. In Missouri the movemelt 
directed by General Stirling Price is rather political in its objet 
and is made chiefly with an eye to the approaching election, 
although of course unexpected success might turn it into ap a 
tempt to bring the State under the control of Mr. Davis. Vey 
great importance, however, is not attached to either of those demo 
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trations. 
she campaign are attained. 
. Georgia it is said that negotiations for an armistice are on foot 
n Georgt ) , 
ral Sherman and Mr. Brown, Governor of the State. 


geen Gene — ' 
a ite of the authoritative air of these reports I more than doubt | 
ane there is good ground for them. 
w 


Whatever Ge s 
will be safe to assume, only upon those terms of unconditional sur- 
+ which Grant first demanded of the insurgents at Fort Donel- 
nd which have been rigidly adhered to during the subsequent 
of the arms of the Republic. Sherman has shown what 


rende 
son, 4 
prog’ ress 


he means “F oe ; 
that he may make of it a purely military station. The two letters 
t ) 


in which he gives his reasons for that removal will, L hope, be re- 


feelings and purposes of those whom we call loyal men, that is, 
of those Who in the Free States prefer their country to party and 
yho in the Slave States prefer their country toslavery. By the way, 
itwill probably be notice 1 hy all those in Europe who wish well to the 
insurgent planters, that the Macon people have sent the story round 
that the refugees from Atlanta ‘* were robbed of everything before 
being brought into the Confederate lines.” But it will probably not 
he noticed by the same people that General Sherman, although he 
knows, to use his own words about this slander, that “it is idle to 
correct it so far as the rebels are concerned, for they purposed it as 
a falsehood to create a mischievous public opinion,” has published 
for the satisfaction of the people at the North two letters, one 
from Assistant-Adjutant-General Clan, of General Hood's staff, 
hearing testimony to the “ uniform courtesy,” “ promptness in cor- 
reting all irregularities,” and “in many instances positive kind- 
yess.” with which the officer who represented General Sherman 
in this matter performed his duties,—the other from Mayor 
Calhoun, of Atlanta, thanking General Sherman and his officers 
for their ‘‘ kindness” to him during the performance of the 
delicate duties which fell to his lot upon this occasion. 
To these letters General Sherman adds his official statement 
that 446 families were movel southward out of Atlanta, and 
that these persons took with them, he furnishing the means of 
transport, an average of 1,651 pounds of furniture and household 
‘The slander would not be worthy of 


goods for each family. 
I can 


notice were it not that the occasion of it is very peculiar. 


of our army, as an army, are equally groundless with this one, 
which General Sherman has thought it worth his while so 
thoroughly to expose. Gencral Sherman gives his own reasons for 
insisting on the removal of the inhabitants of Atlanta, but he 
utterly defeats the insurgent generals in their plea and protest 
against it by reminding them how as he, Sherman, advanced 
himself very wisely and properly — re- 


“General Johnston 


three days ago that I heard from a Georgia man a story 
illustrative of this whole matter. I met him by the 


merest accident. Ile was in company with an English gen- 
tleman of high respectability, who has been here for many years 
engaged in mining operations, who is well known to me, and who 
assured me of the Georgian’s entire trustworthiness. What he 
said, too, was incidental to his talk upon business matters with 
Ife had been utterly ruined by the 
They had robbed him in 

Last year he had no 
This year, among other 


his and my English friend. 
depredations of the insurgent army. 
house and field for more than a year past. 
crops at all, everything was taken. 

things, twenty horses which he had previously been able to con- 
ceal had been stolen. Shortly before the capture of Atlanta two 
parties of Confederates entered his house and stripped it bare, and 
him too almost. ‘They took every article of any value whatever, 
even his wife’s skein-silk, spool-cotton, and scissors, They took all 
his clothes, even those which he had on, excepting only his drawers 
and shirt. His wife luckily found some negro cloth in the 
garret, with which she made such a pair of trousers as she 
could fashion, and in these and in his shirt he went to Nashville 
and got other clothes, and came to New York to look after a little 
property he fortunately had here. As the Union army had ad- 
vanced, he and his family and the families of the neighbourhood 
With their negroes had been taken South, whether they would or 
no, but he hal managed to get back home with his wife. ‘The 
secessionists, he said, joined with the insurgent commander in com- 


pelling this withdrawal. 
ists,” I asked him how many there were in his county. 
that out of 700 and odd yotes ouly 160 had been given for seces- 





by his inexorable removal of the people from Atlanta | 


rinted in London, for they should be read by every person who | 


assure you that all the stories of cruel treatment and robbery told | 


Their results will be insignificant if the main objects of | sion. 
| men, but after he 


interested in watching the turbid current of events in this | 
country. They are notably simple and direct expressions of the 





t of course he was one of the 540 faithful 
ntout, tomy surprise my English friend, look- 


I supposed t 


ing after him . iaoment, said, “ He is one of the converted men, 
converted not by the advance of the Union armies, for they did not 
approach him until within the last month or two, but by seces- 

i itself. IIe was a planter and mine-owner, and before the 


neral Sherman may do in Georgia will be done, it ; war ws worth to my knowledge more than 1,000,000 dollars. He 


was one of the origin. secessionists, and took an active though 
not a violent part the first movement, for he is not a violent 
man. I heard that he had repented long ago, and now he can have 
but little property left. Although he was ‘ secesh’ his daughter 
wa mgly Union, and her husband, who was a Tennessean, went 
as a delegate to a convention in which a representative was to be 
nominated to be chosen for the United States Congress. But he 
had an interview with Jefferson Davis, and in the course of three 
days joined th Whereupon his wife refused point 
blank to live with him, or to have anything to do with him; and 
as she had her money and her house in her own right he yielded, 
not very unwillingly it was supposed, though not without some 


” 


secesslonists. 


apprehensions consequent upon his interview with Mr. Davis. 
And there you haye, I think, a somewhat significant politico- 
domestic story. A YANKEE, 


BOOKS. 
occnaiianaien 
A DICTIONARY OF SLANG,* 

Tus is avery valuable book, and though the author is quite 
aware of its incompleteness it is much fuller and much more 
satisfactory than we have any right to expect from an attempt still 
in its infancy. The dictionary has been more than trebled since 
the appearance of the first edition in 185%, and many of its most 
important portions are entirely new. 

The compiler does well to distinguish in his preliminary 
essay between cant and slang, but we doubt whether he 
has carried the principle of his distinetion sufficiently out 
neral and popular. 


Cant is properly technical aud secret, slang 
Cant is of the nature of a new language,—inventing either fresh 
words for old meanings in order to disguise them, or fresh words for 
new distinctions such as the minute professional details of a new 
calling require. Slang is of the nature of a comment allusive or 
metaphorical on words and thoughts current and popular in 
the society in which it is used. For example, the word “ bloak " 
or “bloke” for “man,” originally a gipsy word, is cant; it is 
simply a translation, unintelligible except to the initiated, of the 
There is no sort of humour or byplay or allusive- 
ness in the word. So also sway for the booty which is the pro- 
duce of a burglary is cant. It conveys no gloss on the meaning 
of the term. It is simply a technical term needed by professional 
thieves to express an idea of their trade without circumlocution. 
On the other hand, the expressions “ blow-out” or “ tuck-in 


: , 
word “man. 





moved all the families from Dalton Down.” It was only | ° 


| ing, 


are school-boy slang,—being in fact glosses on the act of feast- 
the former describing it with relation to the effect pro- 


| duced on the patient, the latter with relation to the mode in 


which it is produced by the agent. This being the distinction 
between cant and slang, it is not easy to see why the mere tech- 
nicalities of thieves should be distinguished from the tech- 
nicalities of more honest professions by receiving a place in this 
volume. For example, there is no more reason why “ gammy,” 
or “ birk,” or other costermongers’ or thieves’ terms, which are 
simply used for professional purposes and not in any way as letting 
in new illustrations of an old word, should be included in this 
dictionary than the printer’s ordinary technicalities “ copy,” 
“ galley,” “ form,” &c., or those of any other trade or profession, 
the insertion of all of which would of course have expanded the 
book beyond all manageable limits. ‘The technical use of an ex- 
pression need not of course exclude it from the region of slang,— 
if the mode in which it has gained that use be of that popular, 
graphic, and illustrative character which is of the essence of 
slang. For example, the gaolor’s term for handcuffs, “ bracelets,’ 
is obviously not cant but slang, being neither a technical nor 





Hearing him speak of * the secession- | 


He replied | 


secret expression, though technically used, but a popular and 
originally no doubt a grim sort of humorous equivalent for an 
equally convenient word. And there seems no more reason 
why the dry technicalities of burglary and picking pockets 
should be entitled toa place in this dictionary than the often 
equally curious technicalities of other trades,—equally curious 
we mean both etymologically and intellectually. We suppose 
‘the compiler would say that the purpose of the book is to cata- 
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logue the fast language both of high life and of the streets, and that 
even the technicalities of thieving,—in some sense ‘a fourth 
‘‘ liberal” profession,—necessarily affect the language of the 
streets even more than University technicalities affect the fast 
language of high life. No doubt a more considerable proportion 
of the technicalities of thieves is in some sense slang,—that is, 
throws some capricious and perhaps humorous cross-light on 
the objects of common life,—than of any other technical profession. 
Even barristers and medical students have contributed fewer slang 
terms to our literature than costermongers and thieves. Still the 
dry technical terms of thieves and costermongers have none of the 
proper interest of slang, and it would have been well, we think, to 
include fewer of these, and more of those “ rabble-charming words 
which carry so much wildfire wrapt up in them,” as the com- 
piler quotes from South on his title-page, than has been at- 
tempted in this book. For example, the dictionary of back-slang 
at the conclusion, 7. e., of words purposely made unintelligible to 
ordinary persons by being spelt backwards with very complicated 
variations, seems to us to have no more purpose in relation to the 
subject than a French or German glossary of the same words 
would have;—and not so much as a glossary of the technical 
terms of all other trades. 

The ‘cant ” of the streets is not generally very interesting or 
instructive, though it must have given the compiler of this 
dictionary great trouble to collect. “Slang,” however, whether 
of high or low, is often both, and yet even more difficult to 
exhaust, because, as we believe at least, if the original freshness 
of meaning were restored to the commonest words, we should 
find that almost all words take their primary force from physical 
metaphors or other allusions which give them something of the 
nature of slang. Carlyle knows this so well that he has created 
for himself a kind of slang by merely restoring, or attempting to 
restore, to a number of blanched and faded general words the 
old, and sometimes perhaps a shade more than the old, physical 
or moral force,—turning king into ‘* Canning,” Parliament into 
“* Babblement,” poet into “ maker,” and so forth. Again, every boy 
is taught at school that the word “ dicere,” to speak, from which we 
get our ‘diction’ and ‘ dictionary,’ originally like the Greek devz, 
the root of desmvuus, means “ point out,” and is connected with 
“‘digitus,” the ‘finger’ with which we point, that ‘“legere” and 
Aeyey, to read, originally meant to gather or bind (as in “eligere,” 
&c.), and denotes “ reading” from the difficulty of binding together 
the symbols into words and sentences that express a meaning. 
Also there are plenty of instances in this book that slang is 
a mere return (not always conscious) to similar physical mean- 
ings. Thus we find under the word “ grappling-irons ” that this 
phrase is sea-slang for “ fingers.”’ But the finger itself no doubt 
comes from “ fang,” the root of the German jfangen, to catch, and 
means ‘‘catchers,” which is not far removed in drift from the 
slang phrase. So, too, we find in the dictionary the phrase 
“over the left” noted as a slang expression expressing dislike 
or distrust, and the compiler might have also given the vulgar 
use of “left-handed” as applied to illegitimate offspring; while 
the use of the word sinister, ‘‘ left-handed,” to express distrust in 
a closely related sense is pure and classical English,—as is that 
of dexterous, or ‘right handed,” to express general skill and tact. 
So, again, the University word ‘‘shady,” meaning simply, poor and 
inefficient, as when a man is said to be “shady in Latin, but 
topping in Greek plays,” is obviously University slang; but the 
same rootin the German “ Schade,” misfortune or mischief, is used 
only in the sense which with us is the slang sense,—only used 
as above or in the recently invented slang phrase concerning the 
“cold shade of the aristocracy.” The truth is that almost all 
words which have now dropped into the pale and level abstract, 
have originally had meanings which if revived would look like 
slang, and that the invention of new slang phrases consists 
chiefly in drawing into prominence some physical metaphor 
or capricious allusion analogous to those which society has 
been so long unconsciously employed in paring down to 
vaguer and less graphic impressions. Thus the compiler of the 
dictionary gives,—not, however, with a quite accurate interpre- 
tation,—a phrase of literary slang invented in the last few years, 
and, as it happens, within the present writer's own circle of 
friends, namely, ‘* padding,” which is explained as meaning ‘ the 
light articles in the monthly magazines of which the serial 
stories are the main attraction.” ‘The idea intended by the word 
was simply the second-rate and comparatively unimportant 
articles—as often perhaps solid as “light”—which are needed to 
pad out to its proper bulk any periodical after the greater articles, 
the main “ features ” of the number, have been decided on. The 


thought, need filling-in with intellectual materials of a le 
citing and vivid nature, in order to throw the othersintoreliet 
well as in order to avoid disturbing the public with toon 
emphasis in a single demand on its attention. And that a 
padding. The phrase was wanted, and justified itself by ne the 
diately taking root in the minds of editors, and there is ian 
probability of its settling down in time intoa meaning ag itt 
accentuated as tho word “ stuff,” which originally had a Prony 
“stuffy” meaning, but now denotes only raw or manufactured 
material. 

The derivations and sometimes etymologies given jy thie 
dictionary are perhaps the least plausible parts of jt. Fee 
example, the expressive slang word ‘ to slope,” in the senso of to 
decamp, depart, make off, is referred to the word “ lope,” and the 
“s" accounted for in the most improbable way as arising from q 
false conception as to the proprietorship of the “s” in the phirage 
“ let’s lope,” “let us elope or make off.” This ignores the oy) 
touch of humour in this bit of slang. ** 'To slope ” is not Properly to 
take to your heels and run away as from a pursuit, but to divergg 
gracefully from an unwelcome or unpleasant position as the 
diagonal diverges from the side of a parallelogram ;—not tp be 
coarsely retrograde, but mildly and gracefully evasive. J, i, 
in meaning essentially the same word as the slope of an incline 
plane, and very likely of the same root (though with modifi 
meaning) as the word ‘slip’ and the German schleppen. The cop. 
piler might also perhaps have set up now and then some standanj 
of slang, if such an expression be at all admissible, by Pointing 
out where the metaphor or allusion which constitutes the basis of 
the word is apposite, and where the contrary. For example, ther 
are two words (both given), and used in the same sense, for dis. 
appearing or relieving society gently of your presence, one of which 
is founded in scientific fact, and the other in delusion, we 
mean “to mizzle” and “ to evaporate.” “ Mizzle,”’saysthe diction. 
ary means “to run away, to decamp, to disappear as in a mist, 
from mizzle, a drizzling rain, a Scotch mist,’”—but it is the rain or 
mist which mizzles, noé the person who disappears in it, and the 
idea evidently in the mind of the inventor of the word was thata 
thin Scotch drizzle is an evanescent and pallid sort of phenomenon 
which might typify the gradual fading away of anything from 
view. In fact, however, mizzling is a process of condensation 
not of evanescence; vapour is rendered more visible as it 
comes down in thin rain; and “mizzling” should therefore, strietly 
speaking, denote the closer approach of a damping and unwelcome 
influence, not the departure or decamping of anything. ‘ Evapo- 
rate’ is the true word for what is meant,—the rarefaction of the 
liquid into a gas, not the condensation of a gas into a liquid, 
There are many other slang terms founded on hasty metaphors 
that will not hold water, which should have been condemned by 
the lexicographer, as well as a considerable number of derivations 
which might have been given and are omitted. But on the 
whole a difficult work is admirably done, and we have every 
reason tothank the projector of adictionary which will undoubtedly 
swell edition by edition into one of more and more magnitude 
and value. 





TWO HOUSEHOLD NOVELS.* 

Tue difficulty of the household novel, the story which describes 
the fortunes of a family rather thau those of an individual, would 
seem to be this,—the author is driven by the want of colour in 
his materials to seek interest in a half-conscious exaggeration 
either of incident or character. Concentration is often equiva 
lent to force, and a single character, though weakly drawn, 
often interests us by virtue of the very attention we are paying 
him. Read a county newspaper for ten years and you will find 
yourself in the end caring about the most insignificant local 
squabbles, almost inclined to subscribe for the erection of that 
town pump from which in all human probability you will never 
drink. Novel-readers care to watch Jones or Brown in his love- 
making, unreal as it usually is, and his love trials, manufactured 
as they almost invariably are ; but the history of all the Browns, 
their loves and their proposals, their sorrows and their singul uly 
well-timed illnesses, is apt to produce a slight impression of 
weariness or nausea. Lither they are all bores together, ia 
which case the story is a failure, or some one Brown interests 
us, and then the attention paid to his relatives seems surplusage, 
and we close the book feeling that the one character which bas 
interested us has not been satisfactorily worked out. When one 
wants to hear of Jemima, Jemima’s cousins their characters and 
confinements are nuisances simply. Still the temptation to 
make a whole family the subject of a plot must be very consider- 


* Lord Oakburn s Daughters. By Mrs. Wood. Loudon: Braloury and Evans. 
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joes not require car ‘ful analysis of uny one of them, a great 


relief, especially to y 
jion excellently, | 

os) rey are far beyond or below their ken. Then the re- 
goon 1D ee : ' rae 

jationship of th creates of itself and without exertion 


certaiD points a ul situations, 
without any particular consequencos, but two friends cannot 


ulows of a great variety of characters and 


yung ladies who can desevibe surface emo- 


» gctors 


Two brothers can quarrel hard 


without at least « ither breaking or recementing their old rela- 
tion, ‘That Smith should be unlike Rebinson is natural, and 
the want of likeness docs not in itself individualize Smith at all, 
but that Jolin Smith should be unlike his brother Septimus is a 
little odd—one multiplied by one properly yielding ouly one— 
snd mere dissimilarity provides a point with an_ infinite 


gumber of little points all depending upon it. Then there 
js so little worry about machinery; the rivalries, and 


fiendships, and jealousies, and squabbles of a family spring 
up 80 naturally, while there is the great compressing force 
of relatiouship to prevent their exploding into any form 
too bizarre for credibility. Above all, half our novels are 
written by half-experienced women, who really understand the 
rlationships of the hearth better than any other except those 
of flirtation, who ave dreadfully puzzled by the intimacy between 
tro male friends, but know exactly how a sister talks to a 
prother, break down oddly in depicting the feelings of a lover 
towards his mistress, but succeed admirably in depicting the 
attitude of a knot of girls towards their father or that tiresome 
elder brother. The temptation to use material so well under- 
stood is very considerable, and household novels are seldom for 
the same reasons altogether poor; but there is still the difliculty 
to which we have alluded. ‘There is a good deal of veal in the 
dinner, and authoresses perceive that, and are tempted to supply 
flavour in unnecessary quantities, to create motive power for 
their story by exaggerating what wonld naturally be very tame 
and lukewarm incidents, by making everybody very good or very 
wicked, unbearably passionate or intolerably perverse.  Per- 
versity is a very frequent motor, more especially with authoresses, 
wholike most women are strongly convinced that men whether good 
or bad, worshipped or despised, hervic curates or profligate young 
surgeons, are all more or less unaccountable, all absurdly obstinate, 
all liable to act on motives transcendent beyond girls’ compre- 
hension. Even Currer Bell, with all her genius, real knowledge 
of life, and insight into the heart, made that blunder, and planted 
beside her wonderful portrait of Rochester the absurdly impossi- 
ble lay figure whom she names St. John. In such stories the 
prominent characters are of necessity many, there is no time to 
show in each the complex motives which really determine action, 
80 they are all put under the influence of some external motive 
power, generally a family quality or peculiarity, sometimes the 
influence of some one member of the house. 

Here are two household stories, both eminently readable, and 
one giving promise of considerable future power, and both tainted 
with the same defect. In Lord Oukburn’s Daughters the motive 
is exaggerated family pride. A naval officer, Captain Ciesney, 
stands at some distance from a peerage, which he ultimately ob- 
tains, but while still a half-pay officer, drowned in debt and 
utterly contemptuous of his own chances, considers the proposal 
of the well-to-do, able, gentlemanly surgeon of the locality for 
his second daughter in the light of an insult. His eldest 
daughter, Jane Chesney, shares this feeling, and their united 
pride and poverty have when the book opens already caused one 
daughter to fly from home and go out under an assumed name as 
governess, 
married her secretly, then fallen in love with her sister, not 
knowing the relationship, and then, his wife accidentally coming 
to his locality, has killed her very adroitly, and still in ignor- 
ance married her elder sister. Not altogether a pleasant 
subject perhaps, but the story is admirably told, and the sur- 
geon’s plot, his near escape, his ultimate punishment, and the in- 
fluence of the double relation between him aud the Chesueys, 
are described with Mrs. Wood's accustomed ease and freedom 
from artistic trickery. Tho motive power, however, is every- 
where visible. It is owing to this pride of grade that Clarice 
changes her name and marries without a word to her family, 
that father and eldest daughter refuse even to consider the sur- 
£¢on’s proposal for Laura, that Laura is compelled to fly with 
her sister’s husband and murderer, that everybody does the exact 
thing he or she would not do in life, but which tends to keep up 
or to deepen the mystery. 


or her actiou is spoilt by the incessant use 





mit are conscious that the secret springs of 


The local surgeon has fallen in love with her and | 





Every character is natural and | 0° 7 "Gothelfs Aussewiilte Schriften. Zurich: F. 


horr!hly disagreeable, but the reality of each and of his | Get helf, Bucres Choisies 


of this deus ex | par Max Buchon. Neuchatel: Leuthvld. 1362. 


machind, this greedy absurd pride which the father and eldest 
danghter feel, and nobody else of those who might be expected to 
feclit. Surely the incidents would have been sufficient to relieve 
the tameness of the Chesney lives without this exaggeration of 
fecling; but then without it tie incidents could never have 
happened, for the father would have sought out his governess 
daughter and would not have raved at the surgeon, and Lady 
Jane would not have been so impossibly dutiful or exasperat- 
ingly punctilious. We have an idea, by the way, that Mrs. 
Wood intended this woman to be rather a model, but Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, or the author of the “ Wide, Wide World,” could hardly 
have made a heroine more intensely and actively unpleasant 

The Two Anastasias is better managed by its anonymous author 
and is besides written with more power than Mrs. Wood usually 
chooses to waste on any one of her rapidly produced books. The 
characters are all alive, and there is one, the rascal of the story, an 
ill-educated, low-natured, redeemable roué named Frank Tyrrell, 
who is a marvel of realistic portrait-painting, but the whole 
motive power is the obstinate temper of a single family. The 
two Anastasias wait each of them sixte-n or seventeen years for 
their lovers, one because her father bids her, and another because 
she canuot help it, but both with a rigidity of purpose sugges- 
tive of anything but the affectionateness it is intended to ascribe 
to them. ‘The grandfather, with whom the story begins, breaks 
his daughter’s heart by his obstinate kindness for her, the excel- 
lent father quarrels through obstinate prejudice with his second 
son, that second son has no speciality but savage dourness, and 
the women are either obstinate as pigs or distinguished by a 
total absence of obstinacy which leaves them quite gelatinous. 
We do not mean to imply that the story is badly told. On 
the contrary, it is remarkably well told, so well told that 
the reader fidgets all through the book under an annoyed 
sense of the inadequacy of the motive power to produce the 
results so capitally depicted. There is one scene, for example, 
in which the elder Anastasia tells her father she will not 
marry her lover while he (the father) is alive, and more than 
hints that the sooner said father dies the better she shall be 
pleased,—a scene, we venture to say, utterly impossible—yet the 
violence contained in its idea is so softened, and as it were, mel- 
lowed, by the description, that for the moment its inherent ab- 
surdity is forgotten. Horace the dour son is perverse beyond the 
limits of human perverseness, a dozen Tom Tullivers rolled into 
one, yet his ultimate reform is described with a fidelity to the 
possible which induces us to forget the radical exaggeration 
without which the character would be common-place or trivial. 
There is scarcely an unnatural incident in the book, nothing 
strained or sensational, and but for the abiding sense that there is 
no adequate reason for the family sorrows, the critic would have 
little to do except declare that Miss Yonge had in her own 
special line met with a superior. As we said, the book is emin- 
ently readable, very much superior to the ordinary run of season 
novels, and wherever Frank ‘Tyrrell and bis betrothed are 
mentioned rises altogether out of the ordinary atmosphere of 
the household fiction. 

JEREMIAS GOTTHELF’S NOVELS.* 
[Seconp Nortce.] 

Gorrurtr’s “ Kiiserei” may be taken as a type-picture of Bernese 
village life. Two other works, * Geld und Geist” (“ The Sou! and 
Money”), and “Wie Anne Bibi Jowiiger Haushaltet” (“How Anne 
Bibi Keeps House”), may be taken as types of life on detached 
Bernese farms. The main points of view are indeed contrasted 
cnes, the former being a picture of a well-regulated, the latter 
of an ill-regulated houschold. ‘The Soul and Money” may be 
considered as one of the most finished as well as of the most per- 
fect of the author’s works. It does not want humorous touches, nor 
yet a few crudities of language, which, however, are rare, and 
might easily be got rid of; but it is in the main a charming and 
pathetic idyll, reaching even in one scene to the tragic. ‘The 
personages are almost strictly those of two families only, 
but we never feel them to be too few. ‘The picture has its bright 
side—for a while indeed overcast—in the household of Christen 
and Anneli, with their children Christeli, Resli, and Annelisi, 
pervaded at bottom by a common spirit of uprightness, kindliness, 
piety, and mutual love,—aud its dark side in that of the 
“peasant of the Dorngriit,”"—not otherwise named,—a type of 
coarse, money-loving selfishness, his shallow victim of a wife, 
their hard and brutal sons, and their daughter Anne Mareili, the 
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star indeed of the house, brought up awry, suffering deeply from 
the life which she is compelled to lead, and whose sufferings are 
wrought to the highest degree of intensity by her love for Resli, 
and the obstacles which prevent their union. 

The story is remarkable in an artistic point of view from its 
having a double climax of interest,—the former turning upon the 
reconciliation of Christen and Anneli after a temporary estrange- 
ment, the latter upon Resli’s proposal for the handof Anne Mareili. 
The interest of the former is more pathetic, that of the latter 
more dramatic, but the connection of the two is so intimate that 
the life of the narrative never flags. 

The reconciliation of the elderly couple is a masterpiece of 
simple pathos. Both excellent in their way, they are yet very 
opposite in character. Christen is slow and dilatory, thoroughly 
kindly and generous towards his own people, but not open- 
handed to strangers. Anneli, on the other hand, is quick to 
hastiness, and profusely liberal to all. Her mother fora long time 
keeps peace between them, but when the restraint of her presence 
and loving wisdom is gone each gives way more and more to his 
and her own bent, till at last absolute estrangement takes place, 
and finds its symbol in the breaking of a till now invariably kept 
custom,—that the one who came to bed last should say the Lord's 
Prayer aloud and that the other should join. The father and 
mother once estranged, everything goes wrong, bickerings and 
quarrels invade the whole household ; the children see the mischief, 
but only increase it by endeavouring to set things right. At last 
Anneli is recalled by a sermon to a sense of the true state of 
things, the old custom is resumed, and husband and wife are 
amazed to find what treasures of mutual love each of their hearts 
contained, and how they have been misinterpreting each other’s 
every act, feeling, and purpose. It is quite impossible to describe 
the touching beauty and trathfulness with which the change of 
heart in both is delineated. The father and mother once 
reconciled, everything goes right in the house; Resli’s love 
for Anne Mareili, and the means of gratifying it, become now 
the common concern of all. We see here at work that remark- 
able Bernese custom, analogous to our ‘Borough English,” 
according to which the farm passes not to the eldest but to the 
youngest son, the great question for the family in all such 
cases being how the elder sons and the girls shall be provided 
for. In Bitzius’ early work, the “ Bauernspiegel ” (‘ Peasant’s 
Mirror”), the misery of its hero, the original Jeremias Gotthelf, 
turns altogether upon the handing over of a farm entire to the 
youngest son on his marriage, without any provision whatever 
being made for the other children, including the eldest, little 
Jeremias’ father. Here, however, through the mutual affection 
of the family, all vie with each other in wishing to make sacrifices 
for Resli’s happiness, and the dramatic character of this portion 
of the work is owing to the struggle between the young man’s 
sense of justice and his love. Above all he will not consent toa 
condition exacted out of mere pride by the “ peasant of the 
Dorngriit,” that his daughter shall be sole mistress of the house, 
her mother-in-law being excluded from all share in the manage- 
ment. Hence a thoroughly admirable scene above alluded to, in 
which Resli, treating with the father of his beloved in her pre- 
sence, in spite of her supplications, her tears, and latterly her 
reproaches and her fury, holds fast to his own sense of duty to- 
wards his mother. One might think the chaffering for a settle- 
ment by no means a favourable subject for a novelist’s power, 
but it may fairly be said that in the whole compass of nine- 
teenth-century novelism few scenes could be found—not involving 
danger of life or limb to the personages—which exceed this one 
in point of dramatic interest. The conclusion of the story 
(which, as in other novels by the same author, is rather indicated 
than worked out) lies in Anneli’s death, which, we may infer, 
removes the obstacle to Anne Mareili’s rule over the house- 
hold. 

In “ Anne Bibi”—to use the shorter French title—we have, 
as before stated, a contrasted picture. The father, Hansli, is 
perhaps not much more than a slower and more stolid Christen, 
awfully henpecked by his scold of a wife Anne Bibi, but who by 
dint of silence and patience gets through life and all its troubles. 
Anne Babi, on the other hand, though kind-hearted at bottom, 
is an intolerable personag», who cannot live without quarrelling. 
And their son, Jacobli, is the very reverse of the energetic and 
vigorous-minded Resli,—a slow, quiet, timid body, who has been 
at once terribly spoilt and terribly cowed, and who through in- 
judicious treatment during the small-pox has lost all his good 
looks and one eye. By the side of these is a capital personage, 
Madi, the elderly woman-servant, always speaking ill of her 
mistress, spiting her, quarrelling with her, threatening to 


’ 


leave her, and yet a fixture inseparable from the kon 
whilst Sami, the farm labourer, quietly enjoys the ; 
the women’s quarrels, and is always realy to abet revolt - 

his mistress, whether on the part of his old or his young a 

The main humour of the book consists in Anne Bibi’ a 
monial projects for her son, and the latter's unwilling ang wil, 
courtships. For of course, whilst his mother wants him to - 
according to her wish, he loses his heart in quite another qu 
and whilst she picks out for him the hugest and proudest mom, 
tain of stolid flesh she can discover for a wife, he ends by ‘ 
ing a penniless tattered little orphan. How he achieves his } 
poor clumsy booby that he is! in spite of his mother ang almost 
in spite of himself, forms a most amusing narrative ; and one 
can hardly say which tale is the droller, of his being seat 
forth a helpless victim to pay nocturnal court (for « bys. 
ling” appears to be a Bernese custom as well as a Welsh one) 
to stout Eisi, or of his sallying forth on his own account ty 
propose tocharming little Meyeli,—as sweet a character as that af 
Anneli in the “ Kaserei,” though quite different in its vivagj 
and sprightliness. Probably poor Jacobli would never bay 
attained the point of being allowed to go on such an errand but 
for a third element in the plot, that of a maggot spawned ip 
Madi’s brain of a “ wise woman's” dark words,—that sheis th 
destined wife of her young master—a fancy which gives rige ty 
the most ludicrous cross-purposes, but enforces the most actiy, 
opposition on Madi’s part to her mistress’s matrimonial projects 
on her son’s behalf. Indeed even after the effort of Proposing, 
being accepted, and having the banns published, poor Jacob; 
sinks once more so completely under the weight of his mother's 
ill-humour, that silent henpecked old Hansli has at last to pluck 
up heart and to go and conclude his son’s match-making. Hence 
one of the pleasantest scenes in the book, that in which, warme 
by his unwonted achievements and a few extra glasses of wing, 
as he sits between his charming little daughter-in-law that is ty 
be and her to him still more charming friend, the innkeeper 
daughter, the ice of a lifetime thaws from off the old many 
heart, and in cautioning Meyeli as to her future behaviourly 
pours forth a whole stream of till now buried wisdom. 

As mentioned in a former paper, however, ‘Anne Babi” is sip. 
gularly inartistic as a novel. ‘Those who can only relish a story 
must stop at the first volume. Only those who have grown to 
take an interest in the “ Jowiiger ” household should attempt the 
second. In this, personages hitherto unknown or seareely 
developed take a prominent position,—in particular the family of 
the old clergyman, his nephew the doctor, and his curate. The 
main feature of the book indeed lies henceforth in the opposition 
between two theologies—that of the old clergyman who preaches 
of a God of wisdom and of love, and that of the young one who 
only thinks of frightening men and women into conversion,— 
and in the contrast between the self-wrapped piety of the latter 
with the self-devoted unbelief, or rather what professes to be 
such, of the doctor. ‘The book ends abruptly—one might almost 
say anyhow—by Meyeli’s never returning from the doctors 
funeral. 

Such are a few samples out of Albert Bitzius’ numerous works 
—twenty-five volumes in all. Nowhere, one would fain think, 
are they likely to be more relished when once known than ia 
England, although they would no doubt require a little pruning 
to suit our more fastidious sense of decency. In making this 
reservation it must be clearly understood that the works in 
question are never in the very slightest degree prurient or im 
moral, but simply that they say many things which English 
etiquette leaves unsaid. But any one who chooses to enter upoa 
them will enjoy that rare literary pleasure of finding himself int 
new world, and making various new acquaintances whow he wil 
never thenceforth forget. 





PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND.* 
Att history derived from written materials carries us but a litle 
way back into the past. Before the history of each race begiss 
there is always a period which has either been passed over alte 
gether, or filled up by men, in their abhorrence of a vacuum, with 
myth and fable. But there has long been a growing dispositia 
to question whether our knowledge of the past must necessatll 
stop at the point where writings fail us—whether it be m0 
possible to grope our way a little further back into the darkness 
of prehistoric times; and when once the attempt was fait 
made, it was found that the darkness was not altogether 9 
intense, or the footpath so untraceable. The generations thit 





* Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D, Second Edition. Tro 





vols. Maemillan and Co., London and Cambridge. 1863. 
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~ ed away before letters were known have not left them- 

selves wholly without a record. The rocks, if duly questioned, 
ea story to tell of them,—brief and fragmentary, it is true, 
ae much unsaid that we would gladly learn ; but, neverthe- 
~ - far as it goes, implicitly to be trusted. * The process by 
hich the rocks have been built up,” to quote Dr. W ilson, cs with 
: countless records of pre-existent life, continued uninter- 
ally after the advent of man. The post tertiary strata are 
rich with the chroniclings of human story. To decipher these, 
and to apply them as the elements ofa new historic chronometry, 
gre the legitimate ends of archeology. It is by its recognition, it 
must be confessed somewhat tardy, of this task as its end, that 
archeology is at last winning its right to be regarded as a 
science. As long as the antiquary confined himself to making 
collections of “ curiosities,” without any attempt at giving them 
their proper place in the archeological series, his pursuit might 
be looked on as a harmless method of spending time, but could 
ye no scientific value. 
"a first edition of the Prehistoric Annals of Scotland appeared 
jn 1851, since which time great progress has been made, both in 
archeological research itself, and in establishing its relations 
with the more immediately cognate sciences. ‘This has necessa- 
rily involved extensive changes in the details of the work 
before us. Moreover, that opinion as to the antiquity of man, 
which twenty years ago was held but as a conjecture by some | 
few philosophers, and received, when hesitatingly put forward, 
with incredulous wonder or ridicule, has through modern investi- 
gations been gradually forcing itself as a conviction on the 
majority of scientific men, and it is now almost universally 
admitted that we must antedate the appearance of man upon | 
this earth by a period of many thousands of years. ‘In 
the drift gravel of France and England,” says Dr. Wilson, “ have 
been found by hundreds the flint implements which reveal the 
presence of man in immediate juxtaposition with the bones of 
the fossil mastodon and rhinoceros.” The change which has been 
wrought in opinion on this head, he rightly thinks, will procure a 
much more ready attention for the proofs he brings forward as 
establishing the existence of races in Great Britain prior to the 
Celtw, who were found there at the comparatively modern era of 
the Roman invasion. 

Great credit is undoubtedly due to Dr. Wilson for the labour 
and pains bestowed on these volumes. As far as we can judge, he 
seems to have overlooked nothing that could throw a light on his 
subject, and scrupulously to abstain from pushing his theories 
further than his facts warrant. At the same time, we miss in him, 
as in most men of science (there are some brilliant exceptions, as 
Mr. Darwin), an adequate appreciation of the advantages of logical 
method. There is a confusion about the book which, to some 
extent, mars the due effect of the information with which it 
teems. It is from no undue national zeal that Dr. Wilson has 
been led to bestow this attention on the remains of primitive 
races in Scotland, but from the conviction that they only can be 
effectually studied in those outlying districts which were but 
partially affected by the great wave of Roman conquest. Thus 
he says :— 

“Of a comprehensive system of antehistorical research the archmo- 
logy of Scotland forms the merest fractional item. It is indispensable, 
however, for the integrity of the whole, and as I believe that it is not at 
Babylon or Nimrud, but in the northern steppes of Asia, that the 
primeval history of the Elder Continent must be sought ; so, also, it is 
not in the annals of Greece or Rome, or in the antiquities of the most 
ancient historical regions, modified by their arts and arms; but in 
Ireland, Scotland, in the Scandinavian countries, and in Switzerland, 
that = sags v5 —— a ‘ee first chapters of Euro- 
pean history.” (Vol. IL., p. 532. 

Dr. Wilson divides his work into four books, treating respec- 
tively of the antiquities of the Stone period, the Archaic or 
Bronze period, the lron period, and the Ecclesiastical antiquities. 
This system of classification we owe to the Danish archeologists, 
to whose antiquities it is especially suitable; but it has been 
generally adopted as furnishing, when not forced beyond its 
legitimate application, an intelligible order of succession, according 
to which the materials of antiquarian research arrange them- 
selves. In the first, or Stone period, the use of metals seems to 
have been entirely unknown. Of this the weapons, tools, and 
ornaments of flint and stone which have been found in large 
quantities in so many places are a proof; for it cannot be supposed 
that races who understood the art of smelting ore would by prefer- 
ence make use of such an inferior substance as flint for swords and 
Spear-heads. In the next, or Bronze, period a step in advance had 
been made. Whether by natural progress, or, as is more likely, by 








the intrusion of an alien race, the primitive inhabitants of Britain 





had learnt the art of smelting the copper ore, and combining w ith 
it the due proportion of tin to form the alloy called bronze, though 
still ignorant how to deal with the more serviceable, more widely 
diffused, but far less ductile iron ore. In the third, or Iron, period 
we find that the full mastery over all the metals has at last been 
attained, and weapons and implements of stone or bronze hence- 
forth disappear. How long a duration we are to assign to the 
Stone period is, of course, a question of much uncertainty. The 
Danish antiquarians give to theirs a lapse of 6,000 years ; but 
recent investigations of the Pfahlbauten or lacusirine habita- 
tions of Switzerland tend to suggest for the European Stone 
period a much longer duration. We have no means of fixing the 
date of man’s first intrusion upon Scotland, but the following 
fact, among many similar, will show that we are justified in as- 
suming his presence there at a very remote epoch :—Of late 
years, in the course of excavations in the Blair-Drummond moss, 
on the shores of the Firth of Forth, there have been found, at the 
height of twenty-five feet above the present sea level, the skele- 
tons of several whales, together with lances of deer’s horn, which 
had evidently been used as rude harpoons. “ In this case,” as 
Dr. Wilson remarks :— 

“We have the slow silting up of the estuary preceding or accom- 
panying the upheaval of the original bed of the sea, with the imbedded 
skeletons of balenw and the evidence of the contemporaneous presence 
of man. Nor was it till the bed of the ancient estuary had been 
spread out as carse land, channelled by the winding Forth, that the 
Roman legionaries left their footprints on the soil. The great extent of 
the changes wrought on this locality by the combined process of 
upheaval, the filling up of the ancient estuary, and the growth of the 
peat, only become fully apparent when we further note the discovery of 
the bones of another whale at Dunmore rock, nearly forty feet above 
the sea level, while the alluvial silt of the district is in some places 100 
feet deep.” (Vol. L., p. 49.) 

Before concluding his account of the antiquities of the Stone 
period, Dr. Wilson discusses the following question :—Assuming 
that at B.C. 55 and A.D. 83, the dates of the Roman invasions 
of England and Scotland, the inhabitants of both localities 
were essentially Celtic, what are the probabilities in favour of 
their being the lineal descendants of the monoxylous boat- 
builders of the Forth and Clyde, the primitive whalers of the 
Carse of Stirling, or the flint-workers of Hoxne, in Suffolk? He 
decides that there is uo evidence beyond the fact that the Briton 
and Caledonian were the oldest insular races known to us till 
recent investigations revealed the traces of older occu- 
pants, compared with whom the Celtic Britons of Roman 
times were altogether modern. For all these primitive nations 
Dr. Prichard suggested the convenient name of * Allophylian,”’ at 
once characterizing them from the historical and classified races, 
without assuming for them any hypothetical origin. By an ex- 
amination of the skulls found in ancient sepulchral cairns and 
tumuli, we are led to the conclusion that at any rate to races, 
distinguished by an essentially different cranial conformation, 
occupied Britain prior to the appearance of the Celte. The first 
was characterized by a peculiarly formed head and face ; a narrow, 
receding forehead, and small under-jaw ; a skuil of great length 
and narrowness, tending to such a tapering prolongation both 
in the occiput and frontal region as suggested the appellation of 
“ Kumbecephalic,” or “boat-shaped,” for the race. They were 
in sufficient numbers to be capable of the combined labour 
requisite for the construction of vast chambered cairns or 
barrows. Their architecture has all the rude but massive 
simplicity of Megalithic art; and the only works of art found in 
their sepulchres are the bone and flint implements and the rude 
pottery of the Stone period. This Kumbecephalic race was not 
apparently altogether ignorant, at some period of their presence 
in Britain, of another essentially different from them in 
craniological characteristics. This second race, from ‘its pro- 
minent parietal tubers and truncated occiput,” is called the 
Brachycephalic. The discovery of their crania in certain of the 
chambered long barrows suggests, indeed, their occupy- 
ing servile relations to the long-headed builders. Bat when 
we pass to a later, though still prehistoric era, in which 
the first traces of metallurgic arts appear, the Kumbe- 
cephalic race has passed away, and the simpler round earth 
barrows and small cists reveal only the Brachycephalic cranium. 
These Brachycephali of the British Isles appea: to have been in 
as barbarous a condition as the rudest nomades of the American 
forests, ignorant for the most part of the very knowledge of 
metals, or at best in the earliest stage of metallurgic art. 
Looking to the characteristics of the Celtic languages, and their 
relations to the great Aryan family, which prove their branching 
off from the Indo-European stock subsequent to the development 
of numerals, and many terms of art common to all, the first of 
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the Aryan colonists of Europe seem to be very inadequately re- 
d by the Brachyeephali of the British Stone period, and 
uds to confirm this doubt. It is far 
more probable, Dr. Wilson thinks, that the Celtw of Britain 
intruded on the second Allophylian or Brachyeephalie race Jong 
pricr to the dawn of d 
the higher arts of the Aryan races, and intermingling with them 
as the later intermixture of Celtic, 


present 
craniological evidence 


inite history, introducing among them 
to fully as great an extent 
Saxon, and Danish blood. 

Space forbids us from atte npting an examination of Dr. Wilson’s 
equally elaborate account of the remaining periods. He is a 
firm believer in Cornwall and Devon being the Cassiterides of 
Herodotus, and in the direct intercourse of Phanicia with this 
region in the very earliest times—probably when it was 
inhabited by tho Allophylian Brachycephali of the Archaic 
or Bronze period, herein going against the authority of 
the late Sir G. C. Lewis, though he, it is said, saw reason 
before his death for somewhat modifying the incredulity 
on this point expressed in his ‘‘ Astronomy of the Ancients.” 
But he thinks the inhabitants of Cornwall and Devon need 
not be supposed to have been indebted to foreign teachers 
for their earliest attempts at metallurgy. The use of iron he 
seems inclined to attribute to the Celtw. Of course, where so 
little is known, dogmatic assertion is altogether out of place; 
but we already have made some progress in dispelling the thick 
cloud of darkness that formerly brooded over these primitive 
ages, and the exertions of such men as Dr. Wilson bid fair to do 


yet more to bring before us states of society so unlike anything | 


in our experience that we can hardly realize that they existed on 
our own planet, and that the men who lived in them were of the 
same race as ourselves. 


CAPTAIN HERBERT.* 
Tuts is rather a disappointing book, for it is not until far on in 
the story that the reader is compelled to give up the hope of a 
good novel which he had entertained at its commencement. In 
the first place it is scarcely sufficiently a story of the sea to justify 
its title. It is true that there is a fair sprinkling of * stun’ 
sails,” “best bower anchors,” cries of * avast there!” and of the 
technical jarzon in general which affords to landsmen readers a 
delightful sense of nautical enjoyment without the drawback of 
impending sea-sickness. But the book is not a naval novel for 
all that. The main interest of the plot is centred in people who 
never go to sea at all, and the two or three individuals who do go 
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the only character of any moment in the book, and though fairly 
enough sketched in some aspects is as a whole ridiculougy 
impossible. The girls alrealy mentioned do not develop inty 
heroines,—one of them even marries at the end of the third 
volume a respectable middle-aged clergyman to whom ghe wy 
engaged at the beginning of the first, und who does nothing but 
wait for a living in the meantime. ‘Things get Very dreary 
indeed. The Bristol firm is dissolved, and the mystery (which jg 
not divided, but follows one partner) is gradually discount 
until the final resolution of it ceases to interest. There isa 
sensational tone about the story without any real sensations, and 
the thread of the plot is so often hidden by discussions on things 
in general that, though not complicated in reality, it confuses the 
reader into the belief that there is somehow or other & great 
dénouement coming. The purely naval part of the book jg no 
bad, though it is not easy to feel any great interest in ship lif 
in a novel unless one knows something more of those on board 
than one does of the crew of the Astrea. The one really seng 
tional incident of the sea life of the hero is the death of an office 
(who has no connection with the story) by a shot from one of the 
guns of a burning ship from which he had been rescued. Asitis, 
Cuptain Herbert cannot be called successful either as a sea ora 
land story, though it is fur from quite wanting in indications of 
a certain capacity in the author for both. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
=> 
The Earth's Crust. A Handy Outline of Geology. By David Pap, 











to sea lead a life there which does not bear in the remotest 
degree upon the progress of the main story. A chapter is here 
and there inserted in which we have a mutiny, a fight between a 
heroic “ youngster” and a tyrannical “oldster,’ or a storm, but 
they are evidently thrown in merely in order to give colour to 
the naval pretensions of the book. There are certainly consider- 
able difficulties in the way of combining a stirring and eventful 
sea story with a general plot, but such difficulties can be 
overcome if the author only sets himself to work in earnest. 
But in Captain Herbert it is attempted to secure factitious 
interest in an ordinary novel by interspersing it with snatches 
of sea life, which only interrupt the progress of the story, 
while those who are attracted by the prospect of a real 
sea story of the old school—nothing but cruising and fighting, 
gunroom fun, and “Jarks” on shore in half the ports of the 
world, will be thoroughly disappointed. As we have intimated, 
the opening promises more than is fulfilled. The story is essen- 
tially local, and begins with a description of Bristol, Bristol 
people, and Bristol habits as they were in the latter half of the 
last century. We are introduced toa Bristol mercantile house 
with a mystery, a party of young ladies every one of whom may 
blossom into a heroine, an inexplicable foreigner, wealthy, en- 
chanting, aristocratic, and philosop!ic in the French eighteenth- 
century sense of the word—but evidently with the making of a 
Villain in him—and a naval lieutenant of high birth, cut off 
on account of lis Protestant creed from succession to the family 
estates. ‘There are also glimpses to be had of a Yankee—cr 
as he would then be called * colonial "—skipper, half privateer, 
half pirate, by name Ahithophel Dodge, and evidently a villain 
in esse, together with one or two other villains in posse, and a 
notable black, wliose very opening bow in the story suggests 
desperate fig!its in the West Indies, and all kinds of exciting 
incidents. But things do not go on as well as the commencement 


would warrant one in expecting. There is a good deal of 
rather cleverly written description, both personal, local, 


and relating to the general situation of affairs a little 








* Captain Herbert: a Sea Story. Loudou: Chapman and Hal’, 1S. 





F.R.S.E., F.G.S. (W. P. Nimmo.)—Tho author's object is to “ diffu 
knowledge” by « Details are 
irksome to untrained minds, and are “ worse than useless” to those who 
Young men, 


“pleasant and perspicuous outline.” 


have not “tho leisure nor necessity to acquire thom.” 
men in business, and ladies may here get information which, if not very 
extensive, is accurate so far as it goes. If any one could effect this 
object we readily admit it is Mr. Page. This little volume of 120 12m, 
pages does give a clear accurate outline of geology, but its utility ia 
diffusing knowledgo we doubt. All tho classes of whom Mr. Pap 
speaks will get nothing from it but a smattoring, and though the book 
is accurato their knowledge will be very inaccurate. We believe that 
thero is nothing more useless than dabbling in science, and that ifs 
man has not time, or, to speak more correctly, industry and perseverane 
enough to master details, he had better let the subject alone. Why, 
at all events, we would ask Mr. Page, aro they worse than useless } 

people who have no necessity to acquire them? Tho fact is, withouts 
knowledge of details the principles of no branch of learning can be fully 
grasped and the student of handy outlines can be no more thau a dilettanie 
and a sciolist. Handbooks are in their place when they are used ® 
simplify the approaches to a difficult subject for immature minds 
Grown men do not need them if they aro serious, and if they are nt 
had better not waste their time. 

Results of the Irish Census of 1861, With a special reference tote 
condition of the Church in Ireland. By the Rev. A. Hume, LLD 
and D.C.L. (Rivingtons.)—The author of this pamphlet is a member d 
five learned societies and the honorary secretary of another, as his tle 
page carefully informs the reader. His composition, however, is ® 
tended to support the Establishment in Ireland, and the only n vel part 
of it is that which is headed “ Religious Professions.” The remainié 
contains nothing which is not to be found in the blue-book, and is 
cannot help thinking mere stuffing to afford a justification for the 
general title of the publication. On the religious question it would be 
unjust to deny that Mr. Hume has brought prominently forward ag 
many interesting facts, admirably illlustrated by maps and tables, # 
that this part of his pamphlet is well worth study. But we cannot # 
that he has said anything to justify the existence of the institution ® 
wishes to defend. Roman Catholics seem to us quite justified in com 
paring themselves with members of the Established Church, and not 
with Protestants generally, when they wish to show the uselessnes : 
the Establishment, and we do not seo that the undeniable fact that me 
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f the country is chiefly in the hands of the Protestants, who 
fore, speaking generally, form the upper classes, is any reason why 
» Charch should have a State endowment. On the contrary, it would 
bp ore reasonable to endow the Church of the poor, who cannot afford 

y their own teachers. Neither does the success of the Church 
vpionaries in the extreme west prove anything. 

pial clergy, aud although in communion with the Establishment 
part of it. The Establishment is, we are disposed to believe, 
aisolutely ® hindrance to the Protestant missionaries. 

fhe Science of Exchanges. By N. A. Nicholson, M.A., Trinity College, 

oxford. (Effingham Wilson.) —This is the second edition of a useful 

jttle book by which a clear idea of a complicated subject may be gained 

without much trouble. Its form, that of question and answer, adds, we 

think, to its clearness. On the other hand, it makes the treatise more 

goreadable. Probably, however, this is of the less importance, as when 

g reader tackles to the science of exchanges he has a determination to 
sire information and is not in search of amusement. 

The Two Worlds, the Natural and the Spiritual. By Thomas Brevior. 

 Pitman.)—In this very curious and on the whole sen-ible produc- 

tion the history of supernatural phenomena as manifested among tho 
Jews and the heathen, in the first three centuries of Christianity and 
the middle ages, in Joan of Are and Swedenborg, Count Zinzendorf and 
Joanna Southcote, Edward Irving and Joe Smith, is reviewed and the 
reality of spiritualism thence inferred. If he is asked to what purpose 

‘rits are allowed to communicate with us hoe frankly says he does not 
know, but that if competent observers will study tho facts we shall pro- 
bably discover. At all events, he says, the facts prove the future life of 
man after the death of the body, and that overthrows the position of the 
materialists,a class of persons whoaro in the present day on the increase, If 
gpiritaalists aro generally anti-Christian that is because Christians deny 
the facts, while the majority of the people who accept them are infidels, 
and therefore explain them on infidel principles. The author repudiates 
al the theories of spiritualists as hasty generalizations, and seems to 
consider the only established fact to bo that spirits only differ from us 
jn having no visible body, that they are fallible, and not more to be re- 
lied on than men on earth as guides of opinion or conduct, If their 
eommunications are false or frivolous that may be precisely the lesson 
wehave to learn, This seems to be sound enough, if you are once per- 
guaded of the truth of the spirit manifestations, and tho evidence is un- 
questionably strong enough to give a certain colour to the possibility of 
intercourse between the living and the souls of the dead. But no man 
will ever be convinced except by his own personal experience, for those 
who have, or think they have, these experiences aro almost always of a 
rather credulous temper. Wo cannot acquit even our author of this 
eharge. The laws of historical evidence are things he cares little 
about, and he likes a marvel too much to question its truth. If the 
book were condensed to half its size it would be very good. As it is 
there is a deal of skip, mostly consisting of quotations from the writings 
of quite obscure clergymen. 

Geraldine Maynard ; or, the Abduction. A Tale of the Days of Shakes- 
peare. By Captain Curling. 3 vols. (Charles J. Skeet.)—One would 
always desire to speak favourably of a posthumous publication, and if 
Osptain Curling has failed he has failed where it is no disgrace. A his- 
torical novel in which Shakespeare is the principal character, and Queen 
Elizabeth, Doctor Dee, Lord Leicester, Lord Southampton, Sidney, and 
Raleigh, all come on the stage would havo taxed the powers of Sir 
Walter Scott himself. Geraldine Maynard is the offspring of a certain 
officer by a lady of the Geraldine family. Ho falls a victim to the 
anger of the lady’s family, and she is brought up by her uncle, Ralph 
Maynard the miller. Shakespeare is half killed by robbers, brought 
to the mill, and nursed by Geraldine, who falls in love with him; 
while on the other hand one Rookwood, a papist, falsely accused of trea- 
sonby Lord Leicester,is sheltered at the mill through Geraldine’sinfluence, 
and falls in love with her. She is then “ abducted” by Lord Rich, and 
after a series of the wildest adventures, including a shipwreck and duels 
innumerable, Lord Rich is finally choked off by Shakespeare and 
Rookwood. On the accession of James I. Rookwood is righted and 
proposes to Geraldine, who refuses him. This is not a very satisfactory 
story, but it obviously clears up the mystery about the person to whom 
the sonnets were addressed, and affords a field for an immense amount 
of quotation. The diction is of course very Elizabethan. Everybody 
thon’s everybody else, and says, “By my fay,” and “ By my hali- 
dome;” while such phrases as “Done wrong, quotha,” and “ Fore 
Heaven, but this is a rare fellow,” are thick as plums in a Christmas 
pudding. Truth will not allow us to say that there is anything else 
very Elizabethan about it. 

Physical Geography for Schools and General Readers. sy M. F. 
Maury, LL.D., Commander in the Navy of the Confederate States of 
America, (Longman and Co.)—We presume this very clear little 
elementary treatise is one of the results of Commander Maury’s 
enforced professional inactivity. It is admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it is intended, and children can hardly approach the 
subject more easily and pleasantly. There are often very acute 
remarks to be found in it as to the effect of the physical conformation 
of a country on its trade. The huge valley of the Amazon, for instance, 
running due east and west, and therefore producing everywhere the 
Same staples, can never be of the same commercial importance as that 
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of the Mississippi, which runs north and south, and so connects climates 
of which the products vary and are naturally interchanged. In the 
scientific part of his subject, especially the sea and tho atmosphere, 
Captain Maury is of course peculiarly at home. 

The Physical Geol gy and Geography of Great Britain. Six Lectures 
Delivered to Working Men in tho R yal School of Minosin 1363, By A. 
C. Ramsay, F.R.S., Second Edition. (Edward Stanford.) —This edition 
has been thoroughly revised and corrected —somo parts havo boon 
enlarged—and a small map of Groat Britain geologically coloured is 
prefixed. Thoso who desire to acquaint thomsolves with the physical 
structure of our island will find Mr, Ramsay a capital guide who saves 
them the trouble of thought as much as possible. As local diroctor of 
tho Goological Survey he is poculiarly fitted for the task which ho has 
here undertaken,—to give ‘a kind of condensed explanation of the 
geological maps of Great Britain.” Paper and typo are unusually good. 

The Laws of Vhought—Objective and Subjective. By Alexander 
Robertson. (Longman and Co.)—Under this title we have an attempt 
to discover “ the conditions of human spiritual life,” the knowledge of 
which is truth, and obedience to which is virtue, The author seems to 
proceed as follows :—He first lays it down as “a nosessary first truth” 
that the will of the Creator must bo tho sole rule of life to the creature. 
We have therefore to discover what is God's will, and this we must 
deduce from His attributes. He thon states dogmatically what are 
God's attributes and what are consequently tho characteristics of the 
Divine law, as, for instance, that it is perfect, infinitely holy, and por- 
fectfreodom. This is the Divino law objective and is impoccable ; but 
the law subjective, or written on the heart of man, is mutable and 
liable to change and decay. But this is man’s fault. If ho doos not 
make a right use of the Divine principle in his heart he must take the 
consequences, ‘Thero is such a thing as right reason, and men have 
only to obey it. This is, so far as we can see, the sum total of what 
Mr. Robertson has to tell us, and if any one can get any good out of 
those truisms wo shall be very glad of it. 

Metamorphoses of Man and the Lower Animals. Py A. de Quatrefages, 
Translated by Henry Lawson, M.D. (Robert Hardwicke.)—The great 
French naturalist has here recorded in a simple and popular form the 
result of his inquiries into the obscure subject of generation. Tho 
main result at which he arrives is that the process of gomination by 
which some individuals reproduce themselves, as, for instance, those 
worms of which when divided the parts become perfect worms, is ex- 
haustive and cannot be carried on indefinitely; if the species is to be 
perpetuated the soxes must be developed. The talent of M. Quatre- 
fages for popular exposition is notorious among students of science, and 
Dr. Lawson's translation is worthy of the original. 

The Christ of the Gospels and of Modern Criticism. By John Tulloch, D.D, 
(Macmillan and Co.)—From a literary point of view this is an admirable 
composition, clear and precise, and perfectly free from any intermixture 
of polemical bitterness. Dr. Tulloch remarks with truth that the picture 
of our Lord presented to us by M. Renan is the outcome of the Positi- 
vist lino of thought, just as Strauss's book was the result of Rationalistic 
criticism. It is therefore necessary for its complete refutation to over- 
throw tho Positivist conception of the order of the cosmos as purely 
material. But though we agree with Dr. Tulloch so far as to reject 
altogether the theory that miracles are impossible, he seems to attach 
more weight to them as evidence of our Lord's divine mission than they 
are entitled to. ‘Tho particular theory of M, Renan is then examined, 
and its arbitrary assumptions of fact pointed out, a3 well as the incon- 
sistency and inadequacy of the result at which he arrives. It is harder 
to believe in M. Renan’s Jesus than in the Incarnation. 

Organic Philosophy; or, Man's True Place in Nature. Vol. 1. Epicos- 
mology. By Hugh Doherty, M.D, (Trubner and Co.)—This book is 
so dis igured by a profuse employment of most uncouth and even unin- 
telligible technical terms that it is difficult to comprehend what the 
author means. We have doubts whether he is not as much out of 
his depth as Mrs, Hominy and the two literary ladies in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.”. When a gentleman tells us that he has “ givon a 
taxionomic view of human nature and of epicosmic unity” one is 
disposed to regard him as the stern philosopher who outlaughed “ What 
ho! arrest me there that agency,” and behold the vision vanishes! Dr. 
Doherty, however, does not agree with Huxley, or Darwin, or Comte, or 
Dr. Pusey, or Mr. Buckle, though he admires them all more or less. For 
more definite notions we must refer our readers to the work itself, as it 
would be impossible to explain his system withiu the space which we 
can allot to it. 

Elijah: Four University Sermons. 
Ecclesiastical History, Oxford. (Macmillan and Co.) —These carnest and 
eloquent discourses are a strong protest against certain forms of thought 
prevalent at the present day. He tinds now the same wors!ip of material 
alliance with the Tyrian Jezebol and 
logmatic 


By W. W. Shirley, Professor of 


prosperity which led Ahab into the 
Israel into the service of Baal; and the discredit in which 
theology is involy compels him to ask as Elijah asked, “How long h ult 

that dogmatic 





ye between iwo opinions?” Mr. Shirley seems to think 
theology is nocessary as a safeguard against intellectual sins, and is not 
startled to find Christianity not in harmony with modern thousht, as he 
. hought of any 


yund in the 





has never been ia harmony with the t 


The same line 


considers that it 
generation of men. of argument is to be f 
sstion of toleration. Ile bolily 





third sermon, where he examines the que 
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justifies the slaughter of the priests of Baal as in conformity with the 
Mosaic law, which everywhere regards departure from the worship of 
Jehovah as treason against the theocracy it founded. And he expressly 
says that the Gospel “does not declare that under all possible circum- 
but only suggests a spirit which 
This kind of reasoning seems to 
Mr. Shirley certainly would not persecute, 
he is far too deeply imbued with the spirit of the New Testament; but 
we are not sure that he would not stand by while others did without 


stances persecution must be wrong,” 
abolishes it like slavery and bigamy. 
us narrow and dangerous. 


feeling called on to interfere. 


The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, Illustrated. With a Life by John Francis 
Waller, LL.D. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—This is a very handsome 
volume—paper, type, and binding are all of the best. The illustrations 
are numerous, and if they are open to the charge of conventionality and 
want of keeping, the same faults are to be found in the ‘Vicar of | 
If one were to object that while the illustration of 


Wakefield ” itself. 


the Vicar stirring the fire (p. 28) represents him as living in a room | 
like the parlour of an old-fashioned farmhouse, the picture of the | 
evening concert (p. 9) places him in a magnificent drawing-room and 
dresses the whole family in the height of the fashion, it might fairly be | 
replied that the novel itself abounds in similar incongruities. 
The picture of Marlow | 


same spirit the artist illustrates the plays. 


trying to kiss Kate Hardcastle (“She Stoops to Conquer,” act. iii., se. 1) 
represents a stage attempt at a kiss. Yousee that Marlow does not mean 
to succeed, and Kate is putting him aside justas the first young lady 
does it at the Haymarket or Olympic. This principle seems to us quite 
defensible if of late years it had not been so much overdone, 


| in the volume. They 
| incorrect. 
| to the earlier parts of 


zest. 


entering into the great 


points of view, too, are 
In the 


The illus- | pretty present. 


trations of “‘She Stoops to Conquer’ 


no one will object to as an excrescence. 
and the binding is very elegant. 


’ 


have more expressi ‘ . 
expression than th se of the Vicar, 


Throughout the volume the drawings are spirited, though someting 
It is a very handsome edition of a dear old friend . 

The New Gospel of 
(American News Agency, New York.) —We have before called attention 


Book Thirg, 


Peace according to St. Benjamin, 


this very humorous little squib, 


This thing 


portion is in no way inferior to those which have preceded it, The 
generations of Pshawdee, his efforts to become Sussah-ettee, and} the 
dread of the Fuss-women of the land of Unculpsalm of looking like 
those evil spirits Aphrite and Adhowdee, are detailed with infinite 
It augurs well for the Republican party that they can ridieule 
their opponents with such hearty geniality, and shows that they = 


Presidential contest with that confident good 


humour which is an omen of victory. 

The Ruined Castles of North Wales. With photographic illustrations 
by Sedgfield, Bedford, 
pretty little drawing-room volume contains some half-dozen photographs 
on a small scale, but of quite extraordinary clearness and beauty, The 


and Ambrose. (Alfred W. Bennett.) —Thig 


well selected and display considerable artistic 


ability on the part of the photographers; especially we would notigg 
Mr. Bedford's Carnarvon Castle. 
account of the castles which are the subjects of illustration, and a deg. 
cription of an Eisteddfod from the pen of Mr. and Mrs. Howitt which 


There is a concise and perspicuoys 
Paper and print are excellent, 
The whole volume would make g 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Which is the Winner? by Charles Clarke, 3 vols 
(Chapman and Hall)j—General Gazetteer, by A. Keith 
Johnston; Culendar of State Papers, 1202-1509, by 
Rawsden Brown; Handbook of Scripture, by George 
Turner; Harmonic Maxims of Science and Religion, 
ev. W. Baker, M.A. (Longman and Co.)—The Wilmot 
Family, by M. 8. Crawford, 3 vols (Richard Bentley)— 
The Bee-Hunters, by Gustave Aimard, 3 vols; the 
Doctor's Wife, by the Author of Lady Audley's Secret, 
3 vols (J. Maxwell and Co.)—Superior to Adversity, by 
the Author of Blackfriars, 2 vols (lrubner and Co.)— 
Scripture and Science not at Variance, by Archdeacon 
Pratt (Hatehard and Co.)\—The Oxford Declaration and 
the Eleven Thousand Biblical Truths and Bishop 
Colenso, by James Boully (F. ederick Farrah)—Theolo- 
gical Works of J. H. Hinton, M.A., Vol If. (Houlston ane 
Wright —English Common Sense, by John du Beulay; 
Faith and Life, by William Bright, M.A. (Rivington)— 
Heaven our Home, by the Author of Meet for Heaven 
(William P. Nimmo)—The Essentials of Spelling, by 
iE dJeones, B.A. (F. Pitman)—Unele Angus, by M.S. G 
Nichols, 2 vols (Saunders, Ot'ey, and Co.). 








6 err BOOK of the FARM.—THOR- 
LEY’S FARMER'S ALMANACK for 1865 con- 
tains some Startling and Useful Information tor Agri- 
eulwurists. Price 4d., post free for Five Stamps. May 
be had of all Booksellers and Newsvendors in Town 
and Country. 
Published by Josern Tror.ey, 145 Fleet street, City. 


NDIGESTION. — MORSON’S PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s., and 10s.each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at Is. td., 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. 


T INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-tive years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidityof the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and Co,, 172 New Bond street, 
London, and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the world, 


\ R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on thie 
- TEETH.—Second edition, corrected and revised, 
free for seven stamps. ‘To be had of all booksellers, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street, W. 
“The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourselves and to society, and we cannot do better 
than recommend for general perusal Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which is as useful as it is unpretending.”— 
Telegraph, June, 20, 1861. 





T= TH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station)—(established 1520), offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
system of Paintess Denrisiky. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable thau 
any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, affording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but one Visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
sultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranied, Fer the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet,” 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 


JICHY and LITHIA WATERS. 
Established remedies for Gout, Dyspepsia, 
Acidity, &. 

THESE WATERS as now prepared at the MALVERN 

SPRINGS are VERY SUPERIOR to those ordinaril, 

sold, . 

Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on application to 
Messrs. BuRBOW, Malvern. 

















The NEW FABRICS for WINTER WAISTCOATS aie 
now ready, Garments are kept ready made for im- 
mediute use, or made to order at a few hours’ notice. 

THe NEW WINTER FABRICS are 

now ready for NICOLL’S Celebrated TROUSERS. 

Nicoll’s Walking Trousers.... js. per pair, 

Nicoll’s Riding Trousers... 283. 5 

Nicoll’s Dress Trousers ...... 21s., 288., 383. ” 





liis., 
21 








Garments are kept ready for immediate use or made to 
order at a few hours’ notice. 

H. J. and PD. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen and 
Royal Family, 114, 116, 118, 12), Regent street ; 22 Corn- 
hill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 59 
Bold street, Liverpvol. 


‘THe NEW FABRICS are now ready 
for NICOLU'S Celebrated OVERCOATS, 
Nicoll’s New Overcoat for the Winter possesses novelty 
in shape and fabric. The Prince of Wales’ Frock Coats 
and Oxford Morning Coats, as introduced by Messrs. 
Nicoll, are exelusive in style and finish, and merit an 
early inspection. Nicoll’s celebra’ed Waterproof Guinea 
Overcoats for Gentlemen, and Guinea Waterproof Cloaks 
for Ladies, are made of the same Elastic Soft Tweed, and 
patronised by travellers all over the world. 

Garments are kept ready made for immedicie use, or 
made to order at a few hours’ notice. 

H. J. and D, NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen. and 
Royal Family, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent strect; 22 
Cornhill, Londo 10 Mosley street, Mauchester: and 
40 Bold street, Liverpool, 


[FASHIONS for the WINTER SEASON 


for YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 





Overcous, Dress Suits, Neégligé Suits, Highland 
Dresses, Knickerbocker Suits. Hats and Caps adapted 
for various ages. The price of the first-size Kuicker- 


bocker Suit Oue Guinea, 

Garments are kept ready made for immediate use, or 
made to order at a few hours’ notice. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen and 
Royal Family, 114, 116, 118, 12) Regent street; 22 Corn- 
hill, London; 10 Musley street, Manchester ; and 50 Bold 
street, Liverpool. 


YOLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS, 
/ From 10s, 6d each. 
rhe new patterns and colours for the ensuing season 
are ready. VPatternsand directions for self-measurement 
sent ou receipt of Three Stamps. 
‘oRD and Co., Patentees, 33 Poultry, London, 





Ri 
E.C, 

7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. 

: COGNAC BRANDY,—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
wild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents inthe principal townsin England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 





TONIC BITTERS, 
\ TATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence ; an 
unequalled stomachic, aud a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warelousemen, Wine Merchants, Con- 
fectioners, aud others, at 30s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2 
lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, K. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 





Mai tin’s 





‘THe SKELETON at the BANQUED, 
- or INbDI #ESTION, can be exorcised by the 
Essential Spirit of Melissus, the best tonic, the best 
reslorative, (he most refreshing cordial. 

To be had of Wholesale Patent Medicine Vendors, and 
all respectable Chemists throughout tie country, i 
botdes at 2s, 9d. each, , 

Full Directi 
bottles, 





ustur Use, 0. wrappers enclosing the 








PEKE MONUMENT FUyYp 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Fund destined to tuice 
a& Monument to the Memory of the lite Captain Speke 
are RECEIVED by Messrs. Coutts, Messrs Cocks 
Biddulph, and Co.,and at the office of u Royal Geo. 
graphical Society, 15 Whitehall place, S.W. 
WHWIpreurrPp’e Atanuee 
T HRESHER’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
an 
(anaes in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM andl LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MopEraror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormola, 
China, and Gass. SraruetTres in Parian Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-ruoin erectec expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. Wall Lights, aud I ustres, for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 








Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 ls, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, trom £2 
All articles marked in plain figures 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1507. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE 

>RYANT AND MAY'S 

J PATENT SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 
guite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &e., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Fairfield Works, Bow, London, E.—Observe the Trade 
Mark—an Ark. 


walry § POM ADE EDWARD 
FIELD'S Original and PURE 


POMADE changes red « 
or dark brown or black. 












r grey hair toa beaa 
No previous washing is needed 
[t is necess.ty to state the shade required. Sold with 
proper brush 2s. 61, by post 36 staups; Pomude only, 
Is. 6d. and 28. 61.; by all fashionable Perfumers and 
Chemists; and by the Inventor an ifacturer, E. 
Field, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, London. To avoid 
imposition, observe trale mark oa label,“ Tue Walnut,” 
name '* E. Field.’ 

















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETIERS PATENT. 
\ THITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective inveation in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the sieel 
spring, so often hurtful in its efects, is here avoided, ® 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with 80 much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular m iy be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Mauufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 











Single Truss, lés., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 3s. Gd.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s, éd., 423., and 52s. 61.; postage, 
Is. Sd. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. GJ.; postage, 
ls.10d. Post.oftice orders to be made payable to Joba 


White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 

K LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LUGS, SPRAINS, 
ke. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. Gu., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s, eacu; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piecadilly, Londoa. 
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EDUCATION. 
ERICAL, SC HOLASTIC, 
pic ;ENCY OFFICES 
MEDICAL AGENCY 0) 3, 
and 78 Borough road, 8.E. 
Office Hours, 11 till 5. | 
rnesses, Companions, I dy Housekeepers, 
eet with engagements through the 
ces. No charge to Principals requir- 
> ‘ : : 
eal ve. Advowsons, Schools, and Practices im- 
ing the sb0Te sierred on the most moderate terms. | 
— recommended and pupils introduced. All com- 
ications strictly contidential. 
. Mr. KE. HARRIS, Superintendent. 


Oe 


Tutors, Gove 
éc., may speedily m 
poling of these offi 
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HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
T Managers, Messrs. EpMUND FALcoNeR aud F, B. | 
(HATTERTON. Pe 
or the Season for the performance of Legiti- | 
Prospective Arrangements :— First Night | 
ne VMRELINE. First appearance of Miss Helen 
. Ct night of a New and Original Farce by | 
On Monday, Oct. 17, Shakespeare's 

- CYMBELINE. Leonatus Posthumus, Mr. 
mt, Z Iuchimo, Mr. Creswick; Belarious, Mr. H. | 
ae ol Cloten, Mr. Walter Lacy; Pisanio, Mr. 
wimand Phelps ; Guiderieus, Mr. G. F. Neville; Queen, 
ae Atkinson; and Imogen, Miss Helen Faucit. Tues- | 
on Oet 18, the Grand Revival of the First Part of 
day. . ’ ar eper Er . = pT ne 
Re eare’s Play of HENRY THE FOURTH, Mr, 
ere Messrs. Walter Lacy, H. Marston, R. Roxby, | 
G Belmore, Rarret, A. Raynor, G. F. Neville, Edmund | 
Ph ios Miss Helen Howard, Miss Fanny Haldane (Harp 
obligato to Song, Mr. Frederick Chatterton), and Mrs. | 
¢ Melville. On Wednesday, Oct. 19, Shakespeare's 
Pl yof CYMBELINE. On Thursday, Oct. 20, the First 
part of Shakespeare's Play of HENRY THE FOUR 
On Friday, Oct. 21, Shakespeare's Play of CYMBE-LIN 
On Saturday, Oct. 22, owing to the numerous applica: | 


Open fo 
mate Drama. 


Feel Faleoner. 
sdmand Fale 4 
F ™ 





H. | 
E, 


tions st the Box-office, Shakespeare's tragedy of | 
OTHELLO. Othello, Mr. Phelps; Ingo, Mr. Creswick ; 
Roderigo, Mr. Walter Lacy ; Cassio, Mr. G. F, Neville; | 


jemona, Mrs. Herman Vezin ; Emilia, Miss Atkinson. | 
On Monday, Oct. 24, Shakespeare's Play of CYMBE.- | 
LINE. Preceded each evening by a New and Ori- 


ginal Faree by Edmund Faleoner, entitled THE 
O'PLAHERTY'S. Thaddeus O'Flaherty, Mr. Edmund 
Due 


Falconer (his first appearance these two years). 
notica will be given of the production of Shakespeaie’s 
Tragedy of MACBETH. Doors open at halt-past ate 
commence at seven. Box-offiee open from ven tll five 


ua iy 
SPECIAL NOTICI 

QT. JAMES’S HALL. 
i‘. WONDERS of NATURAL MAGIC | 
Eutrances in REGENT STREET and PICCADILLY. | 

The Great Sensational luteriaiument. 

Sixth Week of 
ANDERSON, and Miss ANDERSON, 
n their Grand Scéances, entitled | 

The WORLD of MAGIC and SECOND SIGHT. | 

This extraordinary and most snecessful Exhibition has | 
been given in every part of the World, and has during | 
the last six weeks been witnessed by over } 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
of the élite of the Metropolis. 

Hundreds have been refused admission, in conse- 
quence of the Hall being nightly crowded, which compels 
Professor Anderson to announce to his friends that he is 
under the necessity, and that reluctantly, to suspend 
complimentary admissions at present, the Public Press 
excepted. 

A Grand Distribution of Gifts will take place every 
Saturday Afternoon during the Performance, especially 
arranged for the Juvenile Visitors tothe World of Magic. 

Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 3s.; Reserved Seats 
(Numbered), 3s.; Balcony, 2s.; Area and Upper Galleries, 
One Shilling. 

Tickets and Places may be secured at the Hall, and 
at the principal T.ibraries and Musicsellers, and at 
Messrs. Keith and Prowse, 48 Cheapside. 





PROFESSOR 
I 








] OYAL POLYTECIINIC.—Patron, 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.—Re-decorated and | 
Re-opened.—Daily at land quarter to 8 (Except on 
Wednesday Night), Professor Pepper's new Lecture on 
“Sound and Acoustic [lusiors,” which will include an 
imitation of the Talking Head of Albertus Magnus—Pro 
fessor Wheatstone’s Te!ephonic Concer.—Mechanism of 
the Piping Bulitinch—Genuine Speaking Machines— 
Pichler’s new and beautiful experiment, showing 
Harmony and Discord—The Ghost Iilusious as usual (1. 
H. Pepper and Henry Dircks, joint inventors) by J. L. 
King, Esq.—New Musical Entertainment by Mr. R. 
Coote, illustrating the story of “ Sindbad the Sailor.’— 
Paganini's Ghost will perform daily at 4.30 and8.45 all 
those difficult variations on one string and with one 
hand for which the late Paganini was so celebrated.— 
Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 





f | 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, | 
and LAMPS.—W.S. BURTON invites inspection | 
of his stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. | 
Each article is of guaratteed quality, and some are 
objects of pure vertu, the productions of the first manu- 
facturers of Paris, from whom William S. Burton imports 
them direct. 
Clocks, from.......... 
Candelabra,from ..... - +. 13s, 6d. to 16 
Bronzes, from ........++..188. Od. to 16 16s. 
Lamps, moderateur, from.. 63.0d.to 9 Os. 


Wiliam S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 


esee 78. Gd, to £25 
103, per pair, 


ARMY CONTRACTS. 
TPENDERS will be received at this! 
; office until 12 o’¢'ock noon on the 28ch of October 
from persons who may be willing to enter into coutracts 


to suppy 

BREAD and MEAT 

in such quantities as may be required for the use of 

Her Ma jesty’s Land Forces stationed in the following 

places from Ist December, 1861, to 31st May, 1805. 
Lonpon Disraicr. 


1. Brompton House, Knightsbridge and Magazine 
Barracks, Hyde Park and Kensington. _— 
2. Regent's Park and St. John’s Wood. 


coh 


- New Barracks, Chelsea aud Orduance Survey Office 
Pimlico : 

. Wellington Barracks, Buckingham Palace, and St. 

George's Barracks. 

The Tower. 

Hounslow and Kneller Hall. 

- Hampton Court, 

. Windsor. 

. Reighton, with Coast 
Shoreham, 

- Sandhurst. 

Separate Tenders for Bread and for Meat must be 

made for each of the above-mentioned statious or 

barracks, as separately grouped and numbered. 

Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contract, may be 
obtained on application at this Office, by letter addressed 
to the Senior Commissariat Ofiicer, or in person, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled 
up and signed, aud no tender will be noticed unless 
delivered at the under mentioned Office, under closed 
envelope (marked on the outside, “ Tender for Commis- 
suriat Supplies,”) before 12 o'clock noon ou the 23th 
October. 

Deputy Commissary General's Office, 
5 New street, Spring Gardens, 
London, 8.W., 6th October, 1861. 


Dar 


pms 


Forts from Newhaven to 


- 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RIL THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
G LENFIELD STARCH, 
LF AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Hier Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 


THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
above award by some of the most eminent 
men of the age 

CONFIRMS ITS 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


and the 
scienuhe 
SUPERIORITY. 


SObT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKLNS, 
With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
WELDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 
SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. aud 6d. each. 
Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the K ing- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Vields’, and see 
that the name of J. C. aud J. FIELD is on each packet, 
box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may be obtained their 
Prize-Medal Paratline Candles. 


SAUCEK.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
noisseurs 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Perris’ 
hames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Barciay aud Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


AUTION.—COCKS'S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general 
use, is suld by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is 
manufactured only by the Executors of the Sule Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 

the Original Sauce Warehouse. 

ALL Ornens are Speurtous Imirarions. 











TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. HaAssatt, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 


| microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re 


ports that it contains the three essential properties of 


| good mustard, viz., 


PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
“ Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Brick Jane, and Wentworth 


PURITY, 


Taytor Brorners, 
street, London, N.E. 


R E C K I T 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
| is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 


Wales, which is a further coufirmation of its great 
super iority. 





T’S 


£390,000 is paid up and invested ; 
are reserved funds, which, independently of the life 
reserve, amount to £1,200 000. 





RECKITT and SONS, London bridge, E.C., and Hull. 








Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &e., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman Street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's place; andl New- 
man yard, London. 





\QALVEO PEDES.— 
pK TENDER FEET. 

| 
| Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 


fumers, in half-bottles, ls. 64., and bottles, 2s. 6d, each. 
| Wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Litde Britain, E.C. 


|r HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hstablished 1336. 


Orricks :—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20.and 21 Poultry, 


7 Cornhill, and 66 Charing cross, London. 


Empowered specially by Parliament. 
Invested Funds exceed £3,000,000 sterling. 


By an Act of the last Session of Parliament the Globe 


Insurance Company of London was 

from the 29th - September, ye 
and London Company, 
name of the latter Company was subsequently changed 
to the Liverpool and 
Company. 


1862, with the Liverpool 
and by a clause in the Act the 


Londou and Globe Insurance 


The capital of the Company is Two Millions, of which 
and in addition there 


Fire Insurance.—Tie premiums in 1863 exceeded 


£580,000, and were greater than those of any other Com- 
pany by upwards of £200,000, 


i The position in the 
Duty Return will be understvod from the following 


statement :— 
The 1 established in 1710, collected duty in 
39 


saves eee tteersscceceseeeseess ste £215,000 





The Phenix, 172, - 1803 138,000 
The Liverpool 
and London ” 1536, - - 133,000 


and Globe 
Whilst ne other Company collected as much as. . £90,000 
Lire Insvrance.—The premiums received in 1863 
were £209,500, and the Annuities paid amounted to 


£33,500. The Fund accumulated to meet these liabilities 


is £1,450,000. The liability of Proprietors is uulimited 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKLNS, Resideut Secretary. 
September , 8c. 

GPEC! AL NOTICE.—The STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament.) 
Established 1525, 

Gove RNoRn—His Grace the Dake of BUCCLEUCH and 
QUEENSBERRY. 
Dervury-Governor—The Right Honourable the Earl of 
ROSSLYN, 





APVROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The Seventh Division of the Company's Protits is 
appointed to be made on Lith of November, 1565, and 
a'l policies now eifected will participate. The fund to 
be divided will be the protits which have arisen since 
lath November, 1860. A policy eected before 15th 
November, Is¢4, will not oul; participate in the ap- 
proaching division of profits, but will secure one year's 
additional bonus, at all future divisions, over policies of 


a later date. 


The Staudard Life Assurance Company is one of the 
largest and most successful of the Life Assurance Lnsti- 
tutions of Great Britain. Its income exceeds Four 
Hundred Thousand Pounds per annum, and its ae- 
cumulated and invested funds amount to upwards of 


‘Two Millions and a Half sterling. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 

H. JONES WLLLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
+ eeeee82 King William street, b.C. 
Edinburgh. .-- 3 George street (Head Office). 
Dublin .66 Upper Sackville street. 
Further information can be obtained by application 


London ...... 





at the Company's Offices, or to any of the Agents in 
the principal towns of England, Scotland, or Ireland. 





LIFE ASSURANCE 


G RESHAM 
SOCIETY, 
37 Op Jewry, Loxpos, E.C. 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, Acrvary and Secretary. 


qeven AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. , 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon current terms 


with the respective Culonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


Londen, 54 Old Broad street, b.c. 
| D aeahenaeens LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

1 King William street, London, E.C. 
Established 1334. 

Life Assurance at very low premiums. Annual divi- 
sion of protits. All premiums on policies with profits, 
British or Indian, Military or Civil, reduced one-half in 
1564, after six payments. 

Accumulated funds, £815,000. 
Annual income, £135,000. 

Prospectus on application at the head oilice as above, 
or at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 

FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 

















VIRE in GRESHAM STREEP WEST, LONDON, E.C, 
ESSRS. THOMAS 'TAPLING and 


N Co. CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, &c., will 
until further notice carry on their business in premises 
all communicating at 
4ia GRESHAM STREET and 74 ALDERMANDB URY, 
Opposite those of Messrs. Bradbury, Greatorex, and 

eail, 


or DLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-titting. No holder, paper, or —_ required. 
Patented. FIELD'S improved Patent hard, snafiless 
chamber Candle is self-fitting, clean, safe, economical, 
and burns to the end. Sold everywhere by Grocers and 





| Oilmen. 


A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO | : 
PEDES.” Fl 


| Majesty's Guvernment. 


Wholesale and for export at the Works, J. C. and J 
ELD'S, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. . 
Also, FIELU'S celebrated United Service Soap Tab- 
lets aud Patent Parattine Candles, as supplied to Her 
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Third Issue of 10,000 Shares, at Ten Shillings per Share 


Premium. 
Tue SSTATES BANK, LIMITED. 


(Late the Alliance National Land, Building, and 
Investment Company, Limited.) 

Tncorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, by 
which the liability of shareholders is limited to the 
amount of their shares. 

Capita), £500,000 in 50,000 Shares of £10 per Share. 
Deposit, 10s. per share on application, and 1s. per 
share on allotment. Premium 10s. per share, to be paid 
on application. No calls to exceed 10s. per share, nor 
to be at less intervals than three months, and not 
less than two calendar months’ notice of each eall to be 
given. It is not intended tocall up more than £5 per 
share at any time. 

DIREcTORS. 

Troms Hatrersiey, Esq., Railway Ticket Case Works, 
Paddington, Middlesex, (Chairman). 

Jon Caupwett, Esq., F.R.S.L., Publisher, 335 Strand 
and Haverstock Hill, London. (Deputy Chairman). 

William Paul Clift, Esq., Merchant, 57 Basinglall street- 
London, and Grosvenor Park, Surrey. 

William Elgie Corner, F'sq. (Messrs. W. E. Corner and 
Son, Director of the Internationul Shipowners’ Asse- 
ciation), Shipowner, Leadenhall street, and Lloyds. 

George Dibley, Esq. (Messrs. Braby and Co.), Fitzroy 
Works, Euston road, and Haverstock hill, London. 

Hubert George Grist, Esq. (Messrs. L. Arnett and Co.). 
Manchester street, Marylebone; and Barnsbury Park, 
Middlesex. ‘ 

Edward William Madams, Esq. (Director of the Alliance 
Shipping Insurance Association), Shipowner, New 
Cross, Surrey, and Littlehampton, Sussex. 

George Henry Money, Esq. (Director of the Bank of 
Wales), 9 Berkeley street, Piccadilly, and Carlton Club, 


London. 
Sontctrors. 

Henry Farle, F'sq., 29 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
Henry Oldham, Esq., 42 Fleet street, Dublin. 
Robert Augustus Macrory, Esq., Ulster Chambers, Bel- 

fast. 
Messrs. Adams, and Julian, 43 South Mall, Cork. 
FE. M. Coleman, Esq., 1 Cannon street, Birmingham. 
Merrs, Sharp, Harrison, and Sharp, Southampton. 
Messrs. Butler and J. E. Smith, Leeds. 

ConsvuLtinG Actuary. 
W.S. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S., F.S.S. 
Brokers. 
John Scott and Son, 1a Telegraph street, 
street, London. 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

J. E. Saunders, Esq., F.G.S., Finsbury circus, T.ondon. 
Joseph Maguire, Esq., C.FK., 195 Great Brunswick street. 
William Hastings, Esq., C.E., Belfast. 
Robert Walker, jun., Esq., Architect, Fitton street, Cork. 
Messrs. Henry Edwards and Son, 100 Ashted row, Bir- 

mingham. 


Moorgate 


AupiTons. 
The Rev. Dawson Burns, 335 Strand, and Haverstock 


hill. 
W. Wellen Smith, Esq., Hemingford road, Barnsbury 


park. 

Walter Ludbrook, Esq., 27 Cheapside, and Camden 
Town, London. 

AGENcy SUPERINTENDENT. 
Herbert Thompson, Esq., London. 
Dvpttn anp Lernster Boarp. 

Michael Ryan, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., Upper Leeson street, 
Dublin, and Ashley, Staffordshire (Chairman). 

William Ledger Erson, Esq., 39 Henry street, Dublin, 
and Blackrock Co., Dublin (Deputy-Chairman). 

George Le Hunte, Esq., M.A.,J.P., (Chairman of the 
Wexford Harbour Commissioners), Artramont, Wex- 
ford; and Oxford and Cambridge Club, London 

Henry Brown, Esq. (Messrs. Brown, Craig, and Co.), 2 
College green; and 12,Heytesbury street, Dublin ; and 
South Mall, Cork. 

Mark Ballard, Esq., 10 and 11 York street, Dublin. 

John Griffen, Esq., 8 Summer hill, Dublin. 

William Crowe, Esq., Great Brunswick street, Dublin, 
and Foxrock, Co., Dublin. 

James Charlies, Esq., 61 Middle Abbey street, Dublin, 
and Donny Carny, County Dublin. 

ULSTER Boarp, 

William Ridgway Jackson, Esq., 16 Donegall place, Bel- 
fast, aud Glenmachan House, County Down, (Chair- 
man). 

Henry Whitaker, Esq., M.D. (Messrs, Wheeler and 
Whitaker), High street, and Breadalbane place, Bel- 
fast, (Deputy Chairman). 

William Jones Armstrong, Esq., M.A., Justice of the 
Peace, and Deputy-Lieutenant for the County 
Armagh, Glenaule House, Killylea; aud Union Club, 
London. 

Thomas Cordukes, Esq., Merchant, Belfast, and Gleno- 
bor, County Down. 

The Rev, Joh» Kinghan, Principal of the Deafand Dumb 
Institution, Belfast. 

William John Nicholl, Esq. (Messrs. Forster,Green, and 
Co.), College square East, Belfast. 

James Stelfox, Esq., Manager of Gas Works, Belfast. 

James Shaw, Esq. (Messrs. Shaw and Finlay,) Ann 
street, Belfast ; and Sydenham, County Down. 

Nathaniel Wood, Esq., 12jDonegall place, Belfast; and 
Sydenham, County Down. 

MvnsTerR Boarp. 

Robert Scott, Esq. (Mesars. R. Scott end Co., Tron and 

Hardware Merchauts), St. Patrick's Quay, Cork (Chair- 


man). 

Felix Mullan, Esq., J.P., Monkstown, County Cork 
(Deputy Chairman). 

Alexander M'Ostrich, Fsq., J.P. (Messrs. J. Carmichael 
and Co , Cork and Liverpool), Carrollina. 

John Daly, Esq, T.C. (Messrs. Juhn Daly and Co.), 84 
Grand parade, Cork. 

Isaac Julian, Esq., Clarence Terrace, Cork. 

George Simpson, Esq., T.C. (Messrs. Baker, Simpson, 
and Co), Biscuit Manufacturer, Cork, and Bishops- 
gate street, idon, 

William Morgan, Esq., Diamund bill, Blackrock, County 
Cork. 





Norts-West OF IRELAND BRANCH. 
Solicitor—Robert Knox, Esq, Londonderry. 
Surveyor—John G. Ferguson, Esq., Loudonderry. 
Secretary—J. H. Bible, Esq., Londonderry, 

GENERAL MANAGER AND SECRETARY. 

Joseph A, Horuer, Esq, F.KS.L. 


MANAGERS. 
coos J. dS. ANDREW. 


OFrIces. 

London— 156 Strand, W.C. .... 
Dublin—6 D’Olier street..........0¢ J. A. Mowarr. 
Belfast—33 High street . coves EB. ALLWORTHY. 
Cork—98 St. Patrick street.......... Robert Day, Jun. 
Birmingham— Bank Chambers, ‘T'em- 

ple street... ...... ce ceeeseceeerees F. ScrNapnorst. 

With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 


This Bank was established on the Ist of January, 
1864 (under the designation of the Alliance National 
Land, Building, and Investment Company, Limited). for 
the purpose of developing, under the Limited Liability 
Act, the operations of a Land and Building Society,com- 
bined with the more profitable business of a Laud Mort- 
gage Bank. Nearly £40,000 sterling has been advanced 
on mortgage since the lst of January, aud is already re- 
turning a remunerative rate of interest, whilst a large 
number of advances on first-class securities are waiting 
completion. The first capital of the Bank was £100,000, 
in 10,000 shares of £10, the whole of which was rapidly 
subseribed by a body of proprietors, numbering more 
than 1,400. “This capital was, however, found totally 
inadequate to meet the demands on the Mortgage 
Department alone, and the Directors consequently had 
to forego many advantageous opportunities of profitable 
investment. The capital has, therefore, been increased 
to half-a-million in order that the business of the Bank 
may be developed to its legitimate extent. On the 6th 
ultimo (September, 1864), the Directors decided to make 
a second issue of 10,000 shares; and such is the con- 
fidence of the proprietary in the undertaking that, 
notwithstanding the high rate of discount prevailing, a 
large proportion thereof have been already taken up, 
and arrangements have been made for privately placing 
the remainder. The Directors are now prepared to 
receive subscriptions from the public for a third issue 
of 10,000 shares, at a premium of 10s_ per share. 

Prowante Prorirts. 

Experience has shown that no better means of 
investment is to be found than is furnished by well- 
managed associations of this class. The following are 
umong the dividends that have been realized :— 

The London and County Land and Building Company 

(Limited), payS ++..++ + ° 20 per cent 

The British Land Company (Limited), pays 15 per cent. 

ResOLUTION OF SHAREHOLDERS. 

The confidence which the Proprietors have in the suc 
cess of the Bank is a!so shown by the following resolution 
which was unanimously adopted at the First Ordinary 
General Meeting, on the 30th June:— 

“ Resolved,—That the Shareholders are greatly grati 
fied with the success of the first half-year's business of 
the Company, and hereby pledge themselves to use 
their utmost exertions to extend its operations and 
increase its prosperity.” 

Applications for shares, accompanied by a deposit of 
Ten Shillings per Share, end the Premium of Ten 
Shillings per Share, must be made through the Secretary, 
or agents, of whom every information can be obtained. 


T= FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 

HEAL and SON have observed for some time 
that it would be advantageous to their customers to see 
a much larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE 
than is usually displayed, and that, to judge properly of 
the style and effect of the different descriptions of Fur- 
niture, itis necessary that each description should be 
placed in separate rooms. They have therefore erected 
large and additional Show-Rvooms, by which they are 
enabled not only to extend their show of L[ron, Brass, 
and Wood Bedsteads and Bed-room Furniture beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but als» to 
provide several smal] rooms for the purpose of keeping 
complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different 
styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen iu complete suites 
of five or six different colours, some of them light and 
ornamental, and others of a plainer description. Suites 
of Stained Deal, Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
aud Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that 
customers are able to see the effect as it would appear 
in their own rooms. A suite of very superior Gothic 
Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, aud from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various Woods 
will be added, 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large 
numbers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, 
and the effectof any particular Pattern ascertained as it 
would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of BEDDING (feat and Sons’ 
original trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bod- 
rooms, and Japauned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, 
is very greatly increased. ‘The entire Stock is arranged 
in Eight Rooms, Six Galleries, (each 120 feet long), and 
Two large Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete 
an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can 
possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the 
Cabiuet-work, and they have just erected large Work- 
shops on the premises for this purpose, that the muauu- 
facture may be under their own immediate care 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and per- 
sonal atiention, every article being made on the premises. 
They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. Itis portable, 
durable, and elastic, and lower iu price than the olu 
Spring Mattrass. 

HEAL and Son's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.— 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—<Alleviation and Cure—VTiie most loathsome 
sores, foulest ulcers, and most hopeless bad leys, 
assume a healthicr appearance afier a very few appli- 
cations of Holloway's ansing and healing unguent 
It promptly improves the aspect, and soon reduces the 
irritability of old and sluggish ulcers, which have truit- 
lessly @hixausted the surgeon's skill and patieut’s en- 
durance. By attention to the directions round each 
pot the aflicted may easily and fearlessly guide their 
own ailments to a happy issue, and remove all further 
cause of trouble and anxiety. Itis gratifying to watel 
the subsidence of suflammation and the gradual decrease 
of swelling, which occur through the cooling 
sedative properties, of this iucstimavie viutment, aided 
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NOW READY, 


Royal Svo., 750 pp., cloth, 12s, bd 
> Gladstone) 


(Dedicated by permission to Mr. 
G REE K ANTHOL 
I ( 
Ix Nive Panrs. »G Y, 
1. Amatory and Erotic. 5. 


Descriptive, 
2. Convivial, Humorous, | 6. 


Epitaphs (nq Edition) 


Satirical. 7. Ethical, Pragensi 
i ; - Ethical, Pregey 
3. Cyzicene and Miscel tontions, 1" Seu 
laneou:. 8. Planudean, 





4. Dedicatory and Votive. | 9. Appendix. 
WITH 
NOTES CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY, 
By Mason R. G. Macorecor. 


To be had of Nissen and Parker, 43 
London ; Macarunan and Co, Cambritge; Pay lang 
Parker, Oxford. andy, 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo., pric 105, 64., postin” 
E RRORS in MODERN SCIENCE ang 
4 THEOLOGY. By James A. Surru, Ay 
‘“*Atheisms of Geology,” &e. + aan 
CONTENTS: — Astronomy — Chemistry ~ g 
Electricity—Colenso aud the Pentate 1ch—Tacolaee ug 
“ We cinnot but think his work worthy the consi 
tion of thoughtful persons,”"—John Bull ae 
Morray and Co., 15 Pateruoster row, 





The LUNDON UNIVERSITY EXA MINATION, 
On 25th October, price 4s., post free, 
IVY—BOOK XXI. Literally Translateg 
4 and Illustrated with Notes, Original and Selected, 
Historical, Topographical, and Exegetic, By Henry 
Owaean, LL.D., formerly University Scholar, and Senior 
Moderator in Classics. T.C.D., Trauslator of Demas- 
tuenes, Sallust, Virgil, Horace, &:. 
Murray and Co, 13 Paternoster row, 


n 3 - — eT 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of * ANGELO,” 
On the 28th, at all Libraries, in 2 vols, 
JREVERSES. A Work of Startling and 
v Life-Like Incidents, 
Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row, 





LS 
BROTHER IGNATIUS and the Rev. E. A. HILLYARD 
R EAD THREE MONTHS in ag 


ENGLISIL MONASTERY. A Personal Narra 
tive. By Cuantes Waker. Price 63., post free, with 
Portrait of Brother Ignatius, 

“Ove reads it through with positive wouder,"—Morg. 
ing Star. 

Murray and Co,, 13 Paternoster row. 
aailiachcnsingitivodaestiicmepeeanaiins itnnemnimasenanipiiitiaes 
pase Ars NEW BANK. —MILI 

») TARY SURVEYING.—The BUILDER of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., by po-t 5d., contains:—Fine View of 
Messrs. Barclay ond Bevan's Bank, Lombard streete 
Air ian the Corners—Military Surveying—The Inscrip- 
tions at New Grange, Ireland—Tricks of Travellerge 
Notes of @ Professional Tour in the Colonies—Thg 
Thames Embankment in the Essex Marsh (with Ig 
t ation) —Stonehenge—A Neglected City on the Severn 
—Some Health Matters at the Bath Meeting—On the 
Fireproof Construction of Dwellings—Wide Tenders 
Glazing—From Scotland—Provincial. Office: 1 York 
street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers, 


HOICE, RARE, CURIOUS, and 
VALUABLE BOOKS,—A CATALOGUE is now 

READY of a very capital assemblage of Kare and Curi- 
ous Books, in choice condition, many of them in black 
letter, and of the greatest rarity and interest, including 
Early English Chronicles, Poetry, ‘topography, Books of 
Prints, Illuminated Missals, &c., and many works of un 
Common occurrence, printed in the fifteenth and six 
teeuth centuries. Sent by post on receipt of two stamps, 
addressed THomas Beer (late Rodwell), 15 Conduit 
street, New Bond street, Loudon, W.—Libraries pur 
chased, Bookbinding, &e. 
NEW BOOKS, REVIEWS, &c., 
supplied at a discount of 2d. in the ls. from the pub 
lished prices; thus, a volume issued at 5s. will be sold 
for 43. 2d.; at 10s., 83. 4d.; at 20s., 16s, 8.L, and so on te 
propurtion, 











MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
mast ensure universal approbation and defy competi 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as @ 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes com. 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fae 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad poiuts, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools—< 
Sold retuil by all Stationers and BookseJers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 





Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 


York ; and at 37 Gracechureh street, London. 





RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS and 
WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED 
by CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and 
ANTI-DRY-ROT CEMENT, 
WINDOWS aud DOORS, however imperfect, thus 
improved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 
Draught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &e.; wilt last for Tea Years, 
and will Open and shut with the greatest ease. Win- 
lows 23. each, and doors 33, 6d., material aud workman- 
ship included, Chetfoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c» 
thus regulated, will not almit of the intrusion of dust, 
smoke, blacks, &e. 
‘Hurcu, No. 13 


’ 


Letters allressel to Mr. Cuarues ( 





by Holloway Pills. 





Circus street, Bryaustone sjuare. 


” 
” 1. 
— 
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getober 15, 186+. ] 


yoTICE.—The 
Phrases, and “* Fast’ 
ile Work, embodying the small volume issued in 1859, 
nd giving four t imes as much matter, is ready this day at all Book-' 
lers, 8v0., price 6s. 6d., pp. 325; or of Jous Campen Horrey, 


Piccadilly, London. 
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«“ What has long been wanted.”— Times, September, 1861. 


SLANG DICTIONARY ; or, the Words, 


’ Expressions of High and Low Society. An 








Ak 


MADALE; 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


mR WILKIE COLLINS, 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF THE “ CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








— 


_ 


This day is published, feap., price 5s. 


CAMPION 
A TALE OF THE DAYS OF EJECTMENT 


TWO 


COURT. 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


By EMMA JANE WORBOISE, 
Author of “ The Lillingstones of Lillingstone,” “‘ Lottie Lonsdale,” &c. 


London: VIRTUE, BROTHERS, and Co., 1 Amen Corner. 








— 


This 


By R 


Vou3.—STOCK—Cattle, Sheep, and Horses. 
» 2—FARMING ECONOMY, Historical and Practical. 3s. 
y 1—SOILS, MANURES, and CROPS. 


day is published, 12mo., price 2s. 


WANAGEMENT OF THE DAIRY- 


PIGS—POULTRY. 
OBERT SCOTT BURN. 


2s. 6d. 


2s. 


London: VIRTUE, BROTHERS, and Co., 1 Amen Corner. 








“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exarprtyon, 1862, 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Their 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. 


and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 








DEANE'S—Celebrated Tabdle Cutlery, every variety of 


style and finish. 


DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 


Stands, Cruets, Cake 


DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 


Dish Covers in sets, 


63s., 78s. 
DEANE'S—Papier Miché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., 
new patterns constently introduced. 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell's aud other patent improvements. 
DEANE’'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 
DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 


New Mlustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO. (The Monument), 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


aT 
? 
DEAN E’S. 
DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns 
three-light glass, from 63s. 
DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’'S—Bedsteads in Lron and Brass, with Bedding 
of superior quality. 
DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, ron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 

DEANE S—Horticultura! Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 
DEANE'S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing 
manufactured on the premises, of the 

best material. 


best 


Baskets, &c. 


18s., 30s., 40s., 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
IARDON SRIDGS- 








A 


MAPPIN 


Diners a la Russe, 





Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 


FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 


LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. 


SECONDHAND PLATE PURCHASED 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1510. 





OR EXCHANGED. 


PRICES 
| 


NEW WORK by Miss FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
On the 12th October will be published, in 1 hand 
vol. post 8vo., 536 pp. eloth, price 12s. 6d. 
T A L I Cc S: 
BRIEF NOTESon POLITICS, PEOPLE, and PLACES ‘ 
in ITALY in 1864. 
By Frances Power Conner. 
Tavaxenr and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 








In the press, and will be published in the course of the 
month, 


OVED at LAST! A New Story by 
Mark Lemon. In 3 vols. post 8vo., price £1 Ls. 6d. 
London: Brappury and Evays, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





Now realy, in 3 vols. post Sv, price £7 11s. 61. 
ORD OAKBURN'S DAUGHTERS. 
By the Author of “ East Lynne,” “ Verner's 
Pride,” &c. 
London: Brannvry and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 
Will be ready at all the Libraries, October 18. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 
UPERIOR to ADVERSITY; or, the 
Romance of a Clouded Life. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Blackfriars,” &c. 
London: Tauspner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
Just published, 
MS. By LE. 


P OE 
. Price One Shilling. 


London: Vinrve Brotners and Co., Amen Corner. 
MILLER’S CHEMISTRY.—PART IL. 
Just published, 3rd Edition, with Additions, price 21s., 


cloth. 
I CHEMISTRY. 


NORGANIC 
By Witttam ALLEN Mictier, M.D., LL.D., F.RS., 

Professor of Chemistry, King's College, London. Form- 
ing the Second Part of “ Elements of Chemistry, Theo- 
retical and Practical.” 

Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 3rd Edi- 
tion, 128. 

Part III.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 2nd 
Ellition, 20s. 
London ; Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 











T. 








New edition, just published, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 
cloth, 


RE-FYDD'S FAMILY FARE: the 
Young Housewife's Daily Assistant on all Matters 
relating to Cookery and H keeping, taining Bills 
of Family Fare for Every Day in the Year, which in- 
clude Breakfast and Dinner for a Small Family and 
Dinner for Two Servants, Also, Twelve Bills of Fare 
for Dinner Parties, and Two for Evening Entertainments, 
with the Cost annexed. Audalso a diet for Invalids, and 
a few things worth knowing. 

“Tt is for its practical character that we would chiefly 
commend the labours of our authoress."—Times, March 
26, 1664 

“Excellent receipts in simple Janguage.. .. Especially 
valuable to persons about to marry on a moderate in- 
come."—Athenwum, January 16, 18¢4. 

“ This carefully-written book is a mode! for utility and 
good sense... .. It gives precisely the information that is 
useful." —Lancet, March 26, 1864. 

“ An accomplished guide in domestic affairs and all 
subjects appertaining to cookery."—Juustrated London 
News, Feb. 6, 1864. 

London: Stmpxtn, MARSHALL, and Co. 








T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CCXXXIL, will be published NEXT WEEK, 
ConrENTS. 
The French in Cochin China and Cambodia 
Workmen's Benefit Societies. 
Venetian State Papers. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Health of the Army in India. 
Photography. 
John Gibson Lockhart. 
Sir James Wilde on a Digest of Laws. 
Dr. Newman's Apologia. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
T HE 
Angus. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. CCXLVI., is now published. 
CONTENTS. 

. Coniferous Trees. 

Archbishop Whately. 

Co-operative Socities in 1864. 

Freuch anti-Clerical Novels. 

Manand Nature. 

Marshal Saxe. 

Robert Browning's Poems. 


The Five-Year-Old Parliament. 
: Lonoman and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C. 


SENS eS 





SNP moro 


London 
Back. 


py Estes LIST of SECOND-HAND 
BOUKS, all in Excellent Condition, in every 
Brauch of Standard Literature. 
CATALOGUE No. V. for 1864 now ready. 
Stamp for postage 
W. Hearn, 497 Oxford street, London. 





Send 





Cre BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY, 

52 Wigmore street, Cavendish square.—Surplus 
Copies of @ large number of Works of real merit, suited 
for PUBLAs or PRIVATE LIBRARIES, LIPERARY 
INSTITUTES, BOOK SOCIETIES, &c, are now on 
SALE at Bull's Library, at very greatly REDUCED 
Catalogues gratis and post free, 
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NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


BLACK and GOLD; or. the Don! the 


Non! A tale of the Circassian War. By Captain W. 
H. PATTEN-Saunners, K.C.G., the European Cham- 
pion Athlete. Published by Imperial desire. 3 vols. 
post Svo. 


The TWO ANASTASIAS. 


post 8vo. 
‘There is a vigorous freshness and beauty, a fearless 
reliance on truthful displays of human nature to produce 
truthful art in this tale, thut is quite uncommon in female 
novelists, with the rare exception of the author of 
‘Romola’ and ‘Adam Bede.’ We place this new 
authoress at once above the most popular."—Globe, 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
By Lady Groratana FuLLERTON, Author of “ Lady- 
bird,” &c. In 3 vols. post Svo. 

* The story is wonderful and full of interest ,and Lady 

Fullerton tells it well.” —TZimes. 

* A strange and startling story. It makes the pulse 
beat quicker and the eyes even of call.us readers grow 

dim as they read,”—Guardian. 


The WILMOT FAMILY. By the 


Author of “ Life in Tuscany.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BREAKERS AHEAD. By Ralph 


Vyvyan. In 2 vols. 

“The author holds up the mirror to fashionable life 
with rare fidelity. The country estate, the hunt, the 
steeplechase, the ball-room, the dinner at Greenwich, 
the club and its gossip, are all shown in a few light turns 
of his kaleidoscope.”"—Eraminer. 


In 8 vols. 


Also on October 28, 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE. In 2 vols. 


Ricuarpv BentLey, New Burlington street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The QUEEN of the COUNTY. By the 


Author of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids.” 


The COST of CAERGWYN. By Mary 


How!rtt. 

“There can be no doubt of the exceeding beauty and 
interest of this story. It is original and fascinating to a 
high degree.”—Star. 

The MASTER of MARTON. 3 vols. 

‘* A well-written, pleasant tale.”—Observer. 
CUMWORTH HOUSE. By the Author 

of “ Caste.” 

“The author writes with ease and spirit.”—Athenvum. 


SON and HEIR. 3 vols. 


A remarkable and brilliant novel.” —Herald, 


NOT PROVEN. 3 vols. 


Hurst and Brackett, 18 Great Marlborough street, 





[Just ready. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, Second Edition, 
3 vols, Syo., 36s. 


MEMOIRS 
OF 
Her MAJESTY CAROLINE MATILDA, 


QUEEN OF DENMARK, SISTER OF GEORGE III. 
From Family and State Papers in the posses- 
sion of Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 

“A memoir, readable, picturesque, full of anecdote, 
and with that faintest flavour of Scandal which memoir 
readers love. No book has been published this year 
likely to be in greater demand with libraries.”—Spectutor. 

“ Will be read with great interest.”—Zondon Review. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo., price 10s, 6d. 


MILITARY SKETCHES. 


By Sir LascELLES WRaxatt, Bart. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo., price 103. 6d. 


AT HOME IN PARIS. 


By BLaNcHARD JERROLD. 


WAYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
The BROOKES of BRIDLEMERE. 
By Wayre MELVILLE, 


Author of “ Holmby House,” “ The Gladiators,” &e. 
[29th Cet. 


LINDISFARN CHASE, 
By T. A. Trooper, 
Author of “ La Beata,” “ Beppo,” &e. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 
3 vols. post &vo. 
CAPTAIN HERBERT: 


A Sea Story. 


(Next week. 





[This day. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ CHARLIE 
THORNUILL.” 

3 vols. post 8vo. 

WHICH IS THE WINNER? 
Or, the FIRST GENTLEMAN of HIS FAMILY. 

By Cnar.es CLARKE, - 
Author of “ Charlie Thornhill,” &. 
(Now ready 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, Vol. 1., with Twenty Illustrations, 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 


By Anrnony TROLLODE. 





Demy 8vo., lls. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
A NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
“DRAMATIS PERSON &.” 


By Ronerr Brownina. 
Crown 8yo., 5s. 
RACHEL RAY. 
By Anriuony TROLLOPE. 


Seventh and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece by 
J. K. Millais. 





(Vow ready. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
First and Second Series. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

New and Cheaper Edition, in One Volume, 
Illustration by Marcus Stone. 


with 





( Nert week. 
NEW WORK by Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
“ Pickwick,” ‘* David Copperfield,” &c. 

Just published, Part VI., price ls. of 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
By Cuarces DICKENs, 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
With Illustrations by Mareus Stone. 
CrHapMan and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


On October 15 will be published, with Fight Ilustra- 
tions, No. V. of 

TPHE FINE ARTS QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Edited by B. B. Woopwarp, Librarian 
to her Majesty the Queen. 
CONTENTS. 
GUSTAVE DORF.—I. 
ART EXHIBITION in LONDON. 
LIFE and WORKS of WILLIAM BLAKE. 
EUGENE DELACROIX.—I. 
MICHAEL COXCIE. 
DRAWINGS by NICOLAS POUSSIN in the ROYAL 
COLLECTION —ILL. 
The YEAR of HOLBEIN’S BIRTH. 
PICTURE-REGHNERATION. 
WORKS of CORNELIUS VISSCHER.—Concluded. 
FINE ART RECORDs., 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

CuarmaN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
L 


ANDOR’S COMPLETE WORKS, 

including his Imaginary Conversations; Pericles 
and Aspasia, Story of the Examination of Shakespeare 
for Deer Stealing, the Pentameron uf Boccacio and 
Petrarca, Helenics, Tragedies, Poems, and Miscellaneous 








In 2 vols, post 8vo., price £1 Is. 





13 Waterloo place, 8S.W. 


THE 
MYSTERIES OF THE VATICAN; | 
THE CRIMES OF THE PAPACY. | 
London: ininen t Annee and Co., | 


Prose Pieces, with the Author's last Corrections. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth. 183. 


LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVER- 
SATLONS of GREEKS and ROMANS. Thick post 
8vo. cloth. 5s. 

LANDOR’S the LAST FRUIT OFF 


an 


+ THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEaRp 
The WORKS of WILLIg 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by WILLIAM Georag c 
WILLIAM ALpISs Wriont, Mae 
Trinity College, Cambridge ” 
Now ready, Vol. V., 8vo. cloth, 103, 6d. mad 
". ata 


A, and 


Ding. 


Henry VI. Part T. The Tr 
, Part IT. rae Tragedy 
4 Part IIL Richard, Duky y 


” 
The First Part of the 
tention, &c. 


MAcMILLAN and Co, London and Cy 


_ York. 
Con- | Richard IIT, 


2 2 Mbridge 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of @thy 
BIGLOW PAPERS™” Tae 

Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 64 


FIRESIDE TRAVElIsg. 


By James Russet Lowetr 
Author of “ The Biglow Papers.” 
“Delightful reading; full of the wi 
g c; ‘ ide q 
observation, the original reflection, the ; = dain 
humour, and the clear artistic pict rae 
n ’ t € Ure: 
genius.” —Spectator. ; $f a my 2 
MacmILian and Co., London and Cambridge 


7 ‘ — my * OR eee 
Crown 8vo., with map, 83. 6d, 


POLISH EXPERIENCES 
During the Insurrection of 18634 


By W. H. Butxoex, 

‘Few travellers have ever shown themselves 
accurate, aud simple, aud honest, than Mr, Ballock- 
as no one can doubt that he is an enterprisi dae, 
geous, and intelligent man, his book May be a 
excellent illustration of what a traveller really ion 
when he visits such a scene as that of the Polish [guy 
rection. . . . Europe has not done with Poland yet a 
books about Poland are still worth reading, even — 
they are not so short and pleasant and unaffected ast 
volume of * Experiences,’ —Saturday Review, ” 


MacMILtan and Co., London and Cambriige, 











- - $$$ 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. eloth 


THE TRIAL: 
More Links of the Daisy Chain. 


By the Author of “ The Heir of Redelyte” 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge, 


Next week will be published in 870, 


THE BOOK of PROVERBS 
In its Bearing upon Theology and Lit 
Two Sermons Preached in the Chapel of King's 

College, London, at the Opening Services 
of October 6th and 7th, 1864, 
By Epwarp Hayes PLomprre, M.A., Professor of 
Divinity and Chaplain ; Prebendary of s& 
Paul’s; Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 
MacMILvan and Co., London and Cambridge, 


NEW NOVEL by MARY 8. G. NICHOLS 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post in 


UNCLE ANGUS, 
A NOVEL. 
By Mary 8. G. Nictots, 
Author of “ Uncle John,” “‘ Agnes Morris.” 
London: SaunpeRs, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook stres,¥. 


, 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(Limited). 

Subscribers to Mudie’s Library are respectfully i 
formed that arrangements have again been made wit 
the leading Publishers for an early and sbunie 
supply during the Season of all forthcoming Boolsd 
merit and general interest. 
Revised Lists of the Principal Works at preseats 
Circulation, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies wit 
drawn for Sale, are now ready, and will be forwaris! 
postage free, on application. 
New Oxford street, London, October 15, 1864. 


NO. 31. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Will shortly be published, 2 vols. 


UMBER THIRTY-ONE 
N London: F. Prvman, 20 Paternoster row, BC. 


Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d., free by post 














OLD TREE. Thick post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 


Henry G. Bonn, York street, Covent garden; and 
CuapMAN aud Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. | 








“In 1792 Pitt, during one of his great financial state- | 
ments in the House of Commons, in speaking of Adam | 
Smith said, ‘The Auchor of ‘The Wealth of Nations’ 
was a man whose extensive knowledge of detail and 
depth of philosophical research will, I believe, furnish 
the best solution to any question connected with the | 
history of commerce, or with the systems of political | 


economy.” —Athenxum, ‘ 


SMITH'S 


WEALTH OF NATIONS. | 


Just published, 8vo.,, cloth, 5s. 


Ts OXFORD DECLARATION 
ELEVEN THOUSAND BIBLICAL TRUTHS and 
BISHOP COLENSO. 


| 


By James Boutty, Author of 
‘The Tribunal where Superstition is Condemned and 
the Providence of God ‘owards Men Justilied.” 

F’. Farran, 282 Strand, 


This day, price 2s 





Gd. } 


By J, R. M’Cvttocn, Esa. pacts and FANCIES, in Prose 
New Edition, revised, corrected, and improved, 8yo. aud Verse. By Jenny WKEN. | 
cloth, price 16s. I 4 5 | 

: ondon: Han, Smarr and ALLEN, 25 Paternoster 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuaries Buack. | row, Gy ; aia | 
London: Loneman and Co. | Keighley: A. SuackLeTon; and all booksellers | 


| fruitful meditations and pleasant memories."—S@. 


AND THE _ 
| L 


| mark.”—Sretish Standard 


I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Phew 
4 mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. GRINDOS. 

““'To those who delight in the exercise of their ime 
lectual powers these very thoughtful and beautiftl} 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and te 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of mi] 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C 


Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By Jose 
PARKER, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Mavebest 

“ All seems as if it were written with a pencil 0 

. . There is no speaking for speaking’s sake, 2 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed 0 






London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, EC 


Price 6d., post free, 74. F 
‘TIORTHAN D.—Pitman’s Phonogrép 
Ss Teacher, 310th Thousand. 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, BC 
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a — 
NEW WORKS 


preparing for Ymmebdiate jIublication. 





President of the Institution of Civil 


s08, ERS. late C. JEAFFRESON, Barrister-at-Law ; 


y J. 
WuiuM Poe, 
ei] Engineers. 

ad Civil Engine 1 RVO. 

jgstrations: 2 vols., SV0. 

. 2. 

ATIONS in SOUTH-WEST 

an Account of a Journey in the years 

alvisch Bay, onthe Western Coast, 
the Victoria Falls. By Tuomas 

hed to the North Australian Ex- 
on bsequeutly to that of Dr. Livingstone on 
aig a 8vo., with 2 Maps and numerous 


i Price 21s., cloth. 
Biastrations. Price [On Thursday, Oct. 27. 


With Two Portraits and numerous 
[On Thursday, Oct. 27. 


EXPLOR 
A: Being an / 
ee] 1862 from W 
’ [ake Ngami and 
2 formerly attac 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS ofa 
coUNTRY PARSON ; Essays Cousolatory, /sthetical, 
Mors! Soeial, and Domestic. Being a Selection from 
the Contribations of A. K. H. B. to “ Fraser's Magazine” 
and to “Good Words.” In 1 vol. [On Thursday, Nov. 3. 


1 
LAST WINTER in ROME and 
ALIAN CITIES. By C. R. Wetp, Author of 
ene, West and East,” &c. 1 vol. post 8vo., 
qith a Portrait of “ Stella,” and Engravings on Wood 
from Sketches by the Author. (In November. 


De 
MEMOIRS, MISCELLANIES, and 
LETTERS of the Late LUCY AIKIN; including those 
addressed to the Rev. Dr. Channing, from 1826 to 1812. 
Edited by P. H. Le Breton. Post 8vo. 
: [On Thursday, October 20. 


6. 

ACRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL 
COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL'S PASTORAL EPIS.- 
TLES. By C. J. Exuicort, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Third Edition, 8vo., 103, 6d. 
[Now ready. 


7. 

ESSAYS on RELIGION and 
LITERATURE. By Various Writers. Edited by H. E. 
Mayntve, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. (Early in November. 

List of the Essays. 
LINTRODUCTORY. By Cardinal Wiseman. 
2 INFLUENCE of the CHURCH on ART in the 
DARK AGES. By Daniel Rock, D.D., F.R.S. 
3. The SUBJECTS PROPER to the ACADEMIA. By 
H. E. Manning, D.D. 
4. BIRTHPLACE of St. PATRICK. By Cashel Hoey. 
5. On the POSITION of a CATHOLIC MINORITY in 
a NON-CATHOLIC COUNTRY. By Frederick 
Oakley, M.A. 
4.0n BISHOP COLENSO’S LINGUISTIC ORJEC- 
TIONS to the INSPIRATION of HOLY WRIT. 
By Francis Henry Laing. 
7.02 the CORROBORATION of THINGS SUP- 
POSED to be LEGENDARY by MODERN RE. 


SEARCH. By Cardinal Wiseman. 
&0n CHRISTIANITY in RELATION, to CIVIL 
SOCIETY. By Edward Lucas. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. By 


Henman MERtvALE. 1 vol. 8yo. (In November. 


9. 
The CONVERSION of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE: Fight Sermons preached at Boyle's Lecture 
in the Year 1864. By the Rev. Cuartes MeRIvALE, B.D., 
Rector of Lawford, and Chaplain to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 1 vol. 8vo. 
(On Thursday, Nov. 3. 


10. 
TUSCAN SCULPTORS, their 
LIVES, WORKS, and TIMES. With Illustrations 
from Original Drawings and Photographs. By CuaRLES 
C. Perkins, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 
(In the middle of November. 


11. 
The NEW TESTAMENT of OUR 
LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, illustrated 
with numerous Engravings on Wood from the Old Mas- 
ters. Crown 4to., price 63s., cloth, gilt top; or price 
45 52, elegantly bound in morocco. 
(On Thursday, Nov. 10. 

1 


9 
The EARLIER REMAINS of the 
late Archbishop WHATELY. 1 vol., post 8vo. 
(Jn the press. 

*s* These Papers (though preceding it in date) were 
not discovered until after the printing of the former 
Volume of the Archbishop's ‘t Remains.” 

13. 
NEW EDITION. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS. 


From the © tmmon-place Book of Richard Whately, D.D., 
late Archbishop of Dublin ; Being a Collection of Notes 
and Essays made during the preparation of his various 
Works. Edited by Miss E. J. WHATELY. New edition, 
Post 8y0., Bs 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co, 


Paternoster row. 





1. 
the LIFE of ROBERT STEPHEN- | 


F.R.S., Member of the Institution | 


| MESSRS. | 
BLACKWOOD AND SON'S. 


HAVE IN THE PRESS. 


| 
| 


| THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 
By the Author of * Salem Chapel,” &. 
Baing a New Series of the Chronicles of Carlingford. 


Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. Next week, 


CAPT. GRANT’S NARRATIVE 
OF IIs JOURNEY THROUGH AFRICA WITH 
CAPTAIN SPEKF. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. 

3. 

THE GREAT GOVERNING 
FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 

By J. Layeron Sanrorp aud Merepirra TowNsenp. 
Originally published in the Spectator. 

In 8vo. 


4. 
THE ECONOMY of CAPITAL; 
THOUGHTS ON eoww AND TRADE. 
By R. H. Parrerson, 


Author of the “New Revolution; or, the Napoleonic 


Policy in Europe,” &c. 
In crown 8vo. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
1. 
THE 


CONFEDERATE SECESSION. 
By the Marquess of Lorian. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 

2. 
CORNELIUS ODOWD 
UPON 
MEN AND WOMEN. 

AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Migazine. 

1 vol. crown 8yvo., 10s. 6d. 

“Tn truth one of the most delightful volumes of 
personal reminiscence it has ever been our fortune to 

peruse.”"—=CGlobe. 


“One of the pleasantest companions we know. It 
would be difficult to find his fellow among the writers 
of the day for the combination of richness of humour, 
variety of information, and experience of life."—eader, 


3. 
WHAT LED to the DISCOVERY 


SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


By Joun Hansino Speke, Captain H.M. Indian Army. 
8vo. with Maps, &c., lis. 

“Every paragraph, to those specially interested in 
Geographical discoveries, will prove emineutly attractive 
and will tend, no doubt, tolay the foundation of accurate 
information coucerning a country which, under its 
natural aspects, is so beautiful and so prolific in its pro- 
ductions, and demands on many grounds the attention 
of the Europeau.""—John Bull. 


4. 
ESSAYS 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


From the Saturday Review. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. Second Edition. 
“Tn theirown way of simple straightforward reflec- 
tion upon life, the present century has produced no 
essays better than these." —E.raminer, 


THE SCOT ABROAD, 


AND THE ANCIENT LEAGUE WITH FRANCE. 
By Jonun Hii Burro, 
Author of the ‘‘ Bookhunter,” &c¢. 2 vols. crown, in 


Roxburghe binding, 15s. 

“No amount of selections, detached at random, can 
give an adequate idea of the varied and copious results 
of reading which are stored up in the compact and pithy 
| pages of the ‘ Scot Abroad.’"—Sutur lay Review. 
| An excellent book, that will interest Englishmen and 
| fascinate Scotchmen.”—TZimes. 








| “A charming book.” —Spectator, 
| 
} 


45 GrorcE Street, EptnpurcH; AND 37 PATER- 
| NOSTER Row, LONDON 





MR. BENTLEY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE EARLY PART OF THE NEW 
SEASON. 





Viscount BURY, M.P. 


+“ 

EUROPE BEYOND the SEA. 

An Account of the progress of the Teutonic Nations in 

America. Illustrated by the social and political history 

of the English, French, and Spaniards on both sides of 

the Atlantic. By the Right Hon, Viscouut Bury, M.P. 
2 vols. &ve. 

Dean HOOK. 


Third and Fourth Volumes of 


The LIVES of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY, bringing the Work down 
to the period cf the Reformation. By WaLTerR Farqu- 
Hin Hook, D D., Dean of Chichester. &vo. 


Earl RUSSELL, K.G. 


The LIFE of CHARLES JAMES 


FOX. By Earl Russeci, K.G. Third and concluding 
Volume, Post 8vo. 


Professor CURTIUS. 


The HISTORY of GREECE to 
the CLOSE of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. By Dr. 
Curtrvus. Translated under the superintendence of Dr. 
Curtius. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A New Edition of 


The ILLUSTRATED IN. 
GOLDSBY LEGENDS.  [lustrated by Cruikshank, 
Leech, and Tenniel, including, now for the first time, the 
Prose Legends and the smaller Poems. with new Illus- 
trations. 4to. 21s., and morocco extra, 36s, 


Rey. CHARLES BOUTELL. 


HERALDRY, HISTORICAL 
and POPULAR. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Corrected, with additional Matter, and several new 
Illustrations. By the Rev. Cuaries Bourens, M.A. 
Svo. 

Dr. MCAUSLAND. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; 
or, the Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. 
M’Cavstanp, Author of “Sermous in Stones; or, 
Scripture confirmed by Geology.” Crown 8vo. Iilus- 
trations. 


Rev, CHARLES FORSTER. 


ISRAEL in the WILDERNESS. 
A Popular Account of the Journeyings of the [sraelitish 
People illustrated by the Inscriptions on the Rocks in 
the Wilderness. By Rev. Cuantes Forster, Rector of 
Stisted, Small 8vo. 6s. 


HENRIETTA CARACCIOLO ; 


or, Convent Life in Naples: a True Narrative. Post 
8vo. 


JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


7 
A CENTURY of ANECDOTEfrom 
1750. Containing Anecdotes of the Courts, of Fashion- 
able, Literary, Social, and Professional Life from 1750 to 
1850. By Joun TimBs, F.S.A., Author of “ Anecdote 
Biographies of Statesmen, Painters, &c." 2 vols. post 
8vo., with fine portraits. 


Lt.-Colonel FLETCHER. 


The HISTORY of the PRESENT 
AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the 
Conclusion of the Campaign of 1863. By Lieut-Col. 
FLeTrcuer, Scots Fasilier Guards. With numerous 
Plans of Battles. Svo. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of 


MUSIC. By Dr. Scutusrer. Translated and Edited 
by F. Ceciiia Tunps. Post 5yvo. 





Also the following New Novels. 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE. 


2 vols. post Svo. 


UNCLE SILAS. 
By the Author of ** Wylder's Hand.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


BELFOREST. 


By the Author of “The Ladies of Bever Hollow " and 
* Meadowleigh.” 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


The ARMOURER’S DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of “ Whitefriars,” &c., &c. 
3 vols. post Svo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, + 
New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAy 


COMPANY. 


OFFICES: 2 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





ISSUE OF SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS, 


(OHIO DIVISION.) 


Payable in London. 4,000,000 Dollars. Due in 1883. 


Coupons due Ist January and Ist July. 


Secured by a Registered Mortgage on the Income and all Corporate Rights, Privileges, 
Franchises, Plant and Property of the Ohio Division of the Railway. 


Lands, 





The Bonds are redeemable at par in New York, or in London at 4s. 6d. per dollar, and are transferable without stamp or endong. 
ment; Interest Coupons are attached to the Bonds, payable semi-annually, at the Consolidated Bank in London, at the fixed rate of 
4s. to the dollar. The “onds will be issued at 66, at which rate Bonds of 1,000 dollars will cost 148/. 10s., carrying Coupons dug 


January Ist, 1865. 


The Coupons represent 14/. per annum on each Bond of 1,000 dollars, or 9} per cent. interest on price of issue, 








The immense development of the Western States of America, with- 
out any increase in the means of transit to the Eastern Ports, has given 
the ATLantic aND GREAT WESTERN RaiLwary, as rapidly as the different 
The whole line is 
now fully ready for business and thoroughly ballasted, but the demand for 
rolling stock has been so far in excess of anticipation that adequate pro- 
vision for it has not been made, and 200 miles of the Main Line has 
Great efforts have been made to supply 
The Company has built extensive 
works for their construction, and are now turning out one locomotive 
In this way 


sections have been opened, an unexampled success. 


remained shut up until now. 
locomotives, carriages, and trucks. 


complete every four days, and ten freight cars every day. 
the demand will, in reasonable time, be supplied. 


As the entire through traffic to and from New York will pass over 
the Erie Railway, it is but reasonable that that Company, which will 


Dollars, 
A Gross Receipt of _... ee — one 6.747.416 
Deducting 50 per cent. Working Expenses ... 3,373,708 
Leaving Nett Gain 3,373,708 
Interest on Total Bonded Debt, includ- 
ing present issue ° --- $966,560 
Rent of Leased Lines ... i «»- $300,000 


———— 1, 266,560 

Leaving Surplus... 2,107,148 
This, under ordinary circumstances, would be applicable to Dividen 
on Stock, but for the amount required to pay interest on Bonds 
(717,860 dols. being payable in London, at the fixed rate of 4s, per 
dollar, and the rate of Exchange at present ruling exceptionally high) 





so largely benefit, should furnish a portion of the rolling stock, and to 
meet this a treaty has been made with the Erie Directors for the 
expenditure of five million dollars in the construction of engines and 
cars. The entire amount is now under contract for rapid delivery, and 
as received, will be used exclusively for the through traffic over the 
ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RarLRoaD, the latter Company on its 
part agreeing to supply a similar quantity for the same purpose. 


a portion of above surplus would be absorbed in the premium for gold, 

It is thus evident that the resources of the road will be far more than 
equal to meet the charge for interest, even should the rate of Exchange 
rule much higher than at present. 

The several divisions of the ATLANTIC AND GREAT WeEsTERN Raltwir 
have been consolidated under the government of James Ross, Esq, 
whose reputation asa banker and railway administrator is establishedin 
Europe as well as in America. Mr. Ross, as President of the Artayme 
AND Great WESTERN Rattway, joins the Direction of the Erie and 
other lines forming the through route between New York and St. Louis, 
so as to secure unity of action. 

The price of issue has been fixed at 66. 

The terms of issue are as follows :— 

5 per cent. on application, being £11 5 


Following the financial policy adopted at the outset, of issuing 
securities to the public only after so much of the line was finished as 
would secure the necessary income for providing the interest, the 
Company feel justified, now that the building of this great Railway is 
completed, in making this additional issue of Bonds, 


During the last ten years no railroad of any magnitude has been 
built on the American Continent, except the ATLANTIC AND GREAT 


Westery, in which period the population and all produce, agricultural z per Bond of 1,000 dollars, 





and mineral, havo largely increased ; hence results the prosperous state} 10  ,,  onallotment, ,, 22 10 ” ” 
of most of the railroads, whose nett receipts have enabled large | 15 ” 19th November, ,, 33 15 0 ” ” 
dividends to be paid to the Stockholders, after providing interest on]15 _,, 19th December, ,, 33150  ,, ” 
indebtedness thus :— 21 ae 19th January, ,, 47 5 0 less £7 Coupon due 1st Ja, 


The Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Rail- 
way divided last year ... “ 


; 15 per cent. 
The Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton... 


10 = 

The Little Miami... * ove 30 ” 

The Michigan Central ... $00 soe wa Oe ” 
The Lake Shore, Cleveland, Painsville, and Ash- 

tabula ... “oe coe ose eee “a ae. ow 


and it cannot be doubted that the ATLanTic AND Great WESTERN, pos- 
sessing almost a monopoly of the petroleum traffic, and passing over 
the extensive coal fields of Ohio, which are of greater extent than even 
the large fields of Pennsylvania, will show results at least equal and 


most probably exceeding some of those above named. 


The whole system of this railway, when in operation, will consist 


of— 
Tae Maw LinE—SaALaMAnca TO DarTOoN.., 385 Mites. 
BRANCH TO CLEVELAND, eee “és — a 
FRANKLIN BRANCH AND BUFFALO EXTENSION 80 , 
TOTAL ... 532 


Of this 322 miles have been sucessfully worked during the summer ; 
for the last three months the earnings having exceeded 1,000,000 dols. 


£148 10 0 
Subscribers have the option of paying the instalments in advance, 
and will be allowed a discount of 9 per cent, per annum on such pre- 
payments, 
After allotment, scrip certificates will be issued to “‘ bearer.” These 
certificates will be exchanged for bonds to “ bearer” on payment of the 
final instalment. 
Forms of Application may be obtained at the Consotmpatep Bang; ot 
at the Offices of the Company, No. 2 Old Broad Street, London, EC, 
or of E. F. SATTERTHWAITE, Broker, 

38 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 
London, October 12, 1864. 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Form oF APPLICATION. 

To be forwarded to the Offices of the Company, No. 2 Old Broad street, 
London, E.C., after payment of the preliminary deposit to the Bankers. 
To the ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RKarLway Company. 

Having paid to the Consolidated Bank (Limited), the sum of £ 

I hereby request that you will allot me dols. 
Second Mortgage Bonds of the ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RalLwat 
(Ohio Division), sud I hereby agree to accept such Bonds, or any leis 
number that may be allotted to me,—I am, your obedient servant, 

















Estimating the receipts on the entire line to be only as great in propor- Signature .......ccccccccces seeesoneeensnneseett 

tion (and unquestionably they will be considerably larger), there would Address in full 

accrue— DAO. soccoceserccrsccsescovesoseesevecses 
Lonpon: Printed by Jons Caupcent, of No. 1 Wellington street,in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, inthe County of Middlesex, at No, 18 Exeter Street, Stiand, 


and Published by him at the‘ Specraron 


Ontlice, No. 1 Wellingt 


n Street, Strand,aforesaid, Saturday, October 15, 1964. 





